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PREFACE, 



I WAS desirous of seeing something of the state 
of Art in the North of Europe, and undertook a 
journey to search its Capitals. I had already 
visited Holland, but have added a relation of what 
pictures and objects I most admired there in my 
present tour. Others who travel in the same 
route, and who shall have honoured my work 
with a perusal, may perhaps differ in their choice 
and judgment. I do not pretend to lay down any 
law for admiration ; taste for statues, temples, and 
paintings, is like that for women — ^black, brown, 
and fair have all their amateurs. 

During my absence from the South, I had the 
option of rural retirement, or a campaign in Lon- 
don, or a voyage to the North. Of rural retire- 
ment, delicious as it is, I speedily had enough, 
and desired to move. A campaign to London is 
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generally attended by making a book on the 
Derby — ^for one cannot be altogether idle — ^and I 
thought a Book of Travels less perilous than a 
betting one, A small sum, comparatively speak- 
ing, in proportion to the ordinary metropolitan 
expenses of wealthy idlers, still more to the ex- 
penses of the turf and the gaming-table, will en- 
able others to travel and see what I have seen ; 
while their health, mental and bodily, will be im- 
proved by abandoning their Club-houses, and the 
Circean feasts of London, for new and wholesome 
scenes. In all trials which admit of escape, as in 
love, quifugit vincit. 

During a passage of six days from Hamburgh, 
and amidst a heavy gale of wind, I perused Mr. 
Bulwer's novels, and his Essay on England and 
the English. There are several of his remarks 
in the last work that agree with observations which 
will be found in this. I had never before read 
him. I am gratified at the coincidence, for I es- 
teem his judgment. I found also that the intro- 
duction of Thornton in Pelham, and his character, 
are exactly similar to what I had sketched, while 
in the East, for a Paris novel; so much so that all 
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would believe my vagabond copied servilely from 
his, save in the title, for I dub him Colonel. I 
have lived long in France, and found its worst 
inhabitants are the scum of our army. What I 
now say is a vehicle for expressing my esteem of 
Mr. Bulwer, whom, as a novelist, I consider inferior 
to none. 
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CHAPTER I. 



FROM DUXBURY PARK TO HULL.— June 7, 1837. 



" Ecco quel fiero istante ! 
Nice mia, Nice addio, 
Come vivro ben mio 
Cosi lontan dia ?" 

My departure from Cadiz to revisit England, after 
an interval of absence amounting to nearly three 
years, took place on the 22d of March last. I 
abandoned a land of sunshine, to plunge into the 
dreary vapours of my own country, with some 
regret; with less, however,. than a distant con- 
templation of the change had led me to believe I 
should experience. There is a charm in the land 
of one's birth which holds more or less sway over 
our feelings and actions, in proportion as we have 
found ourselves happy or unhappy there, but can 
never be entirely eradicated from our nature. The 
dishes which pleased us at school recur again to 
our palates when mature in age, — a word, a flower, 
will call back faded and long-forgotten thoughts 
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2 RETURN TO ENGLAND. 

to our minds ; we cannot divest ourselves of all 
early impressions — some pass away, but others 
are linked to our existence. The Arcadian scenes 
of early hope and desire, which young fancy 
formed, flit again before the sombre views of man- 
hood ; the fury passions cannot quite tear away 
the memory of what was delightful in early inno- 
cence ; we 3till rebel against their baneful empire, 
and hug the pleasing image in despite of them. 

Our voyage was slow, the weather cold, but not 
stormy, and the Biscayan Bay presented on our 
passage the same smooth surface which it is wont 
to do ; indeed, it appears as if Boreas slumbers 
always when I cross that part of his empire. On 
arriving at Falmouth, at the end of the month of 
March, we were put into quarantine for eight 
days, in consequence of the vessel having touched 
at Algiers on her passage home. AH were indig- 
nant at what appeared an arbitrary and unjust 
exhibition of tyranny ; for the mails had been 
landed without fumigation, as well as a small box, 
which was the very Pandora instrument of sus- 
picion : indeed, these were sent for, and passed 
from the ship's side, without any ceremony or pu- 
rification whatsoever. Some on board said that 
this never would have happened under any other 
than a Whig administration. On our release, I 
stepped into the mail for Exeter, which 1 reached 
in twelve hours, from thence hurried to Bristol 
without stopping, and ran blindly through the 
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finest province of Great Britain^ till I reached 
Liverpool, amidst the rigours of a severe winter in 
flower^bearing April. Since my return home, I 
have noted three warm days, and about eight fine 
ones, collectively, from the first of April till the 
present seventh of June. A gentleman to whom 
I complained of the climate, told me that he had 
taken the trouble to keep a diary, and in the last 
year had counted only fifty-two fine days. In- 
deed, were we only blessed with climate, England 
would become a paradise. In the course of my 
drive from my own house, the day before yester- 
day, to Manchester, and from Manchester, yester* 
day, to this place (Hull),-^a distance of about one 
hundred and thirty miles in the whokj-^-I can 
safely say, that, with the exception of the passage 
from Delft to Huddersfield over Stannige Moor, I 
could not for a moment look from the carriage 
vnndows without seeing either a pretty wood or a 
neat residence ; but then the day was one of my 
few fine ones, and there were leaves and verdure ; 
— no flowers, indeed ;— the lilacs were not yet in 
bloom, when the season ought to have been past* 
their period of flowering. Flora appeared not ; 
the Naiads, the Dryads, arid the Sylvans displayed 
the beauties of their meads, their streams, and 
their trees, but their mistress, with her pinks 
and roses, and other scented treasures, was yet 
absent. She exhibited, indeed, a few yellow lilies, 
but that was all. The road from my residence, 
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which is at a distance of twenty miles due north 
from Manchester, is so surrounded on all sides by- 
cotton and other factories, that the country ap- 
pears as thickly studded with chimneys as an en- 
raged porcupine with quills. I slept at Manchester 
on the fifth of June, and, true to its reputation, we 
had rain in the evening ; it having snowed on the 
Friday before. The Infirmary, to which an addi- 
tion has been made of ^ fine firont, is a noble 
building ; but the columns which support the en- 
trance arch appear heavy, although lightness of 
eflFect has been aimed at : they are too high for 
the extent of the building. To compare great 
things with small, I confess that the columns of 
the ruins of Persepolis appear to me heavy also ; 
that, however, may be owing to the want of the 
adjoining parts, for they stand alone, surviving the 
wreck of ages and arms ; seeming disproportion- 
ately high to what we conceive necessary for any 
building. The road I travelled crosses the Bridge- 
water canal, and rises to Oldhaven from Man- 
chester ; from thence it is hilly as far as Delft, 
^which really may be termed a species of British 
Delphi, for it is beautifully situated in a valley 
between hills watered by innumerable mountain 
torrents, and which is intersected by a clear and 
pellucid stream. When viewed on the day I saw 
it, some feelings of romantic association crept into 
my temperament, although surrounded as I was by 
the sad reality of a gross and money-loving com- 
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munity, and coming into perpetual contact with a 
people whose laws, manners, and pursuits all tend 
to banish such ideal blisses, and reduce every 
thing to the common, but perhaps more reason- 
able, standard of utility. On approaching Hud- 
dersfield from Delft, I descried an incipient colony 
in a white tenement close to a stone quarry, in- 
scribed with the appellative '' Cottage Street/' 
Huddersfield, like all trading towns, is smoky, but 
its environs on both sides are very pretty. They 
use large masses of vitrified ashes in these parts to 
repair their roads. That by Dewsbury to Wake- 
field retains all its natural beauties ; and I may 
say the same of its female inhabitants. I saw 
here the real rosy English hue, the red and white 
in perfection of face. We here bid adieu to the 
preponderance of commerce; and Pontefract, 
which we next reached, is, as the Americans say, 
a genuine rural town of the good old times. I 
.remarked the veneration which the English pay 
to antiquity exemplified in the position of a newly 
built church, centering in an old one, which forms 
a couple of roofless and windowless but pic- 
turesque wings. Indeed, we like all that is old, I 
believe ; we are fond of an old friend, of old wine, 
of an old book, an old dog, an old horse : we ap- 
ply the word old as a term of endearment, — and 
it is always well taken, except by the ladies, who 
never should be old, or at least should never learn 
from other lips that they are so. The Germans 
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join in this sentiment; '^ Alter camarade," is a 
talisman of attachment. Pontefract has the ho- 
nour of being the first town which sent a quondam 
member of the pugilistic ring to parliament, in the 
person of Mr. Gully. Amongst the Romans, the 
gladiators, when well conducted, were esteemed 
and admitted to society as other citizens ; and the 
Reform Bill has operated favourably with us in 
diminishing the strong acrimony of aristocratic 
pride, or, if not, in at least moderating or veiling 
its effects. The gentleman in question satisfied 
his constituents, and was satisfied with them : few 
careers of English life can, however, be quoted 
as more extraordinary than his — rising from 
what is considered among the degraded ranks of 
society, to the highest of honourable distinctions, 
and which supposes a degree of respectability 
quite independent of that gained by the amassing 
of money, that general key to acceptation and 
favour. From Pontefract to Hull the country is 
generally beautiful; we passed by Snaith, where 
is a romantiq Saxon church. From Boothferry 
to South Gave the rqad is good, but tortuous, and 
indeed, owing to this circumstance, accidents 
sometimes occur to carriages. Howden is a neat 
small town. From South Cave to Hull you drive 
literally through a garden. The views of the 
Humber may almost compete with those of the 
Severn ; where it joins the Trent it is splendid. 
Hull is a very clean places with a large population 
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of fifty thousand souls. The docks are situated, 
as at Liverpool, in the town itself, and insulate 
the old town ; they cover an area of twenty-two 
acres, being as follows, — the Old Dock nine acres, 
the Humber Dock seven, and the Junction Dock 
six, in round numbers. Before the Junction Dock 
was constructed, the village of Goole was used for 
a port to load and unload vessels. The first har- 
bour in Hull was finished in the reign of Edward 
the First, and the town called Kingston being 
built where the river Hull empties itself into the 
Humber, the river now gives the name to the 
town. In the year 1698, Hull ships first went 
on the whale fishery ; in the Great Rebellion, it 
was the first town seized on by the parliament, 
and sustained at that time many sieges. It is 
situated on the left bank of the Humber, about 
twenty miles from its mouth ; is one hundred and 
seventy miles from London, and thirty-eight from 
York. In the market-place is an equestrian statue 
of William the Third, which was erected by sub- 
scription in the year 1734; cost <£898 : 9^. 11^., 
as the guide books have it ; and is considered to be 
one of the finest in the country. Hull was the 
birth place of Bishop Watson, of Mason, and of 
Tickell. The town h^s no objects of particular 
interest ; he who has seen it once need never re- 
turn unless he be compelled by business. 
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CHAPTER II. 



HULL-7th June, 1837, 



On awaking this morning, I was told, and with 
truth, that the steam-packet for Gainsborough, on 
the North Yorkshire coast, had landed its passen- 
gers by blowing some upon the pier, and con- 
ducting others with it to the bottom. One gen- 
tleman was carried by the explosion to the top of 
the office in which he had booked his passage ; 
many by-standers were injured, and the total of 
killed, maimed, and missing, exceeds a hundred. 
I heard the captain blamed for placing too much 
weight upon the safety-valve; and by way of 
mending matters, they clapped him in irons.* I 
walked to the spot where the accident happened, 
which was, properly speaking, in the dock, and I 
found it encumbered, as the scene of disasters ge- 
nerally is, by all classes — the interested, the unin- 
terested, and every order of the curious. Such a 
dismal occurrence, in a place where I had no. 
friend, no acquaintance, and where there is 
scarcely any thing to be seen connected with the 

* The engineer of the steam* vessel has since been tried for 
manslaughter^ and acquitted. 
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arts, made me resolve not to lose time in pro- 
ceeding to the prosecution of my voyage : and 
finding no vessel for Hamburgh, I determined to 
take an evening packet for Rotterdam, and thus 
renew my acquaintance with the galleries of Hol- 
land, and then proceed overland to the destined 
points of my journey, St. Petersburgh and Stock- 
holm. I was all alone, — and though solitude is 
favourable for reflection, for study, and for vrriting, 
few places can attract or detain me long where 
there is no companion of any kind. Man is es- 
sentially a social being ; in his most unsocial state 
he must have society of some kind. What binds 
us to particular places ? society and the associ- 
ations which arise out of it; aided by these, I 
have remained months where otherwise I should 
have only remained days. Of my early years, the 
most disagreeable time I spent was at Cambridge, 
when I went to it for the first time, and found it 
deserted of students, at the end of a vacation. 
Three years ago I went to Cadiz for a month, and 
having found friends there, remained the whole of 
the former period, with the exception of what was 
occupied in my tour to the Levant. I have, how- 
ever, found that companions in travel impede obser- 
vation, although they afford pleasure. A man may 
write better, reflect more, and criticise more accu- 
rately alone. In a merry party we made from 
Seville to Grenada and Malaga, through Anda*- 
lusia, last year, I collected nothing for my note 
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book^ although we saw the most famous parts of 
Spain^ and particularly the town of Ossuna, where 
exists the painting of the famous Crucifixion of 
Spagnoletti^ which is surpassed only by that of the 
Descent from the Cross at Naples^, by the same 
master ; a very fine " Ecce Homo " of Morales ; 
and some other works of art, to say nothing of 
the Treasures by Cano at Granada^ and the ele* 
gant Moorish remains at the Alhambra, at Loxa^ 
and in almost every part of the road. These 
latter, to be sure, are now transported to us by the 
pencils of Roberts and Lewis: nothing can be 
more delicious than their copies of nature, and their 
delineations of the pomps of fallen greatness. 
Where are the Flemish or Dutch architectural 
painters who can make ruins glow and speak to 
the heart more feelingly than they ? It perhaps 
may be no hyperbole to say, that the English 
school of painting stands higher at present than it 
has ever hitherto done. In addition to the two 
great names I have already cited, we have the 
works of Wilkie, Turner, Bonington, Landseer, 
Lawrence, and Martin, the author of '* Belshaz- 
zar's Feast," all in distinct lines of art ; Etty, and 
a host of others. What names can we enumerate 
in the eighteenth century ? Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Wilson, Gainsborough, Wright of Derby, Fuseli, 
Morland, and a few more. Now I will venture to 
say, that no painter has ever found more indul* 
gence from posterity than Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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I do not deny that he sometimes coloured well^ 
but all his pictures appear to me to be more or 
less heavy ; his effects of light are feeble, when 
compared to those of Rembrandt, his drawing 
frequently, and sometimes abominably, careless. 
When he pleases most, it is when he abandons 
the grandiose, and aims simply at grace. If Law- 
rence cannot be placed on the very same scale of 
eminence, it certainly can only be on one, in many 
points, just below him. Wilkie's talent is of a 
higher order than, yet equally interesting with, 
that of Hogarth. Landseer is not surpassed in his 
line of art, according to the estimation of many, 
by Rubens, Snyders, nor, indeed, any painter. In 
Wilson, I confess, I could never see the justice of 
a comparison with Claude : he is always green, 
and always heavy. Gainsborough is unquestion^ 
ably a great name, but so are Bonington and 
Turner. Of Wright of Derby, Fuseli, and Mor- 
land, I shall only say that we find them the staple 
of moderate picture galleries, and rejected by col- 
lectors who aim at fine ones. Martin has sub- 
limity that Fuseli never could rise to, who ig 
generally at once extravagant and tame. Many 
are afraid to differ from the many. The imperial 
sceptre of taste is often wielded by timid rulers, 
sometimes by incapable ones. Artists are often 
deterred from saying what they think, by the frown 
of a patron ; and dealers and auctioneers praise 
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what fetches a good price, as booksellers their 
wares — 

'* My Lord, he writes supremely well, 
His works are charming — for they sell." 

I have nothing to gain by what I advance here. 
Mr. Roberts is the only artist of eminence in Eng- 
land with whom I have any acquaintance, and I 
differ so far from the general opinion as to prefer 
Murillo and Velasquez, of the Spanish school, in 
their walk, to any other painters, except perhaps 
Raphael, without, however, depreciating the great 
names of the Italian and Dutch schools. If, as 
Pope says, " the proper study of mankind is man,'* 
is not that art worthy of investigation and of dis- 
cussion which represents the passions of man, 
which gives back the features of a lost friend, 
snatching life from the grave, and which is capa- 
ble of reviving devotion, in the portraiture of di- 
vine emotions and dignity ? The King of the 
French, with a taste and liberality which deserves 
imitation in this country, is forming a gallery of 
Spanish pictures by Spanish artists, that the merits 
of their school may be known and compared with 
those of the other European states. I shall, in the 
course of my tour, often have occasion to return 
to the Spanish school, in comparing the works of 
that with those of the painters of other nations ; 
but I turn with contempt and disgust from my 
own, when I recollect the cession of the Houghton 
Gallery to Catherine of Russia. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FROM HULL TO ROTTERDAM AND THE HAGUE^, 

June 9th, 1837. 



^^ Once more upon the waters/' — I embarked on 
the evening of the seventh of June for Rotterdam, 
and as the steamer receded from the port, I could 
not help thinking Hull a Dutch town, from the 
close approach of the sea to its houses, which ap- 
pear to rise perpendicularly from the ocean. We 
bore down the coast during the night, and on the 
following day gained Hazeborough on the Norfolk 
side, from whence we directed our course to Hoi*, 
land. On the following night we neared land, 
and on the morning of the ninth we entered the 
Meuse, passed Schiedam, and reached Rotterdam. 
The traveller who has seen one city of Holland, 
one canal or dyke, one meadow, and one garden, 
has seen the whole country. Uniform are the 
habits of the people, — ^uniform throughout are the 
canals, bordered by elms, which divide their 
streets, — ^uniform are the meadows gilded with 
buttercups, and rape fields, — and no less uniform 
are their gardens, which differ from the English 
only in the flowers being confined to beds and 
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thrown in masses^ each according to its species^ 
and not varied as with us. This has the effect of 
making their appearance more showy ; — ^the glow 
of a bed of tuhps in Holland is unrivalled perhaps 
in Europe. 1 am inclined to think, too, that the 
winds are not so cutting and bleak here as more 
to the west ; but however this may be, the Hol- 
landers always screen their flowers with embank- 
ments, walls, and palings. Rotterdam has nothing 
which can attract a stranger, save its organ. The 
statue of Erasmus decorates the market-place, but 
his life has a special interest only for the scholar 
or the divine, and may be summarily dispatched 
in the notices which 1 give of it. 

Erasmus, all agree, was born on the 28th day 
of October ; but the year is in dispute ; some say 
1465, his monument states 1467. What attaches 
disfavour to most, was no impediment to his bear- 
ing the title of *' Amiable" (of which the word Eras- 
mus is the synonyme in Greek) to his Dutch name 
of Gerard — he was a natural son. His mother 
was his preceptress to the age of nine years, when 
he distinguished himself amongst his schoolmates 
at Deventer ; but at her death and that of his fa- 
ther, which occurred before he was fourteen, the 
defenceless youth was compelled by unprincipled 
guardians — a class of men whom almost all have 
had reason to complain of, eVen when not alto- 
gether worthless — to enter a monastery, and they 
seized the property left him by his parents. He 
however escaped thence, and subsisted at the tol- 
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lege of Motitaign in Paris, by the irksome profes- 
sion of public teacher. His pupils induced him to 
visit England ; he was patronized by Sir Thomas 
More, and our country has the honour of having 
been the first to welcome one of the brightest or- 
naments of his age. His fame once announced, 
he was warmly#received in Italy; but he conti- 
nued always migratory, for we find him in 1511, 
by the patronage of Archbishop Warham, holding 
the living of Aldington in Kent> and professor of 
Greek at Cambridge. He left this country again 
in 1518, and died at Basle in July 1536. He is 
represented as having been careless of money and 
profuse in expenditure; he was certainly not, 
however, ambitious of more distinction than the 
fame of learning could bestow, for he several times 
refused the honour of a cardinal's hat from the 
Court of Rome. His Eulogy on Folly, his Adages, 
and Colloquies, are the most popular of his works. 
The sale of the latter at its publication amounted 
to twenty-four thousand copies, an extraordinary 
number at a time when not all, as now, but a se- 
lect few, were readers. 

Being already familiar with the town, I was in- 
clined to quit Rotterdam for the Hague; and 
taking my place in the diligence, I was whirled to 
the latter town, which I reached in two hours. 
During my passage I did not see a single hedge ; 
the meadows were divided by cuts of water, which 
extended from gutters of eight feet to ditches — or 
what a Leicestershire fox-hunter would call brooks 
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—of twenty. Delft, which we passed, is famous 
for the tomb of the deliverer of Holland from the 
Spanish. That execrable people, perverse and in- 
jurious to themselves, as well as to all who have 
had the misery to treat with them, did not reflect 
that to subjugate a country, it does not suffice to 
be superior to it in power — it is necessary likewise 
that the conquerors should assume the customs of, 
and amalgamate themselves with, those whom 
they have subdued, in order to retain possession 
of their conquest. On this system did the Ro- 
mans act, and by neglecting it did the Spaniards 
lose their empire over a nation whom they had in 
fact subdued. I doubt not that Phihp would have 
excused his policy by the argument of necessity, 
in the same way that I have heard the policy of 
spies, so hateful to an Englishman, defended on 
the part of Lord Castlereagh : Philip would say it 
was necessary to inflict unheard-of cruelties to 
secure his dominions ; so Lord Castlereagh was 
obliged to keep spies, hateful as is the system of 
espionage, from necessity. The place of the death 
of the deliverer of Holland is also that of his tomb. 
It was in the ancient cloister of the Walloon 
Church, where the service is always read in 
French, and which was once dedicated to Saint 
Agatha, that William the First was mortally 
wounded by a pistol shot from Balthazar Gferards, 
at the moment he was descending the steps. Be- 
fore this occurrence, the assemblies of the States- 
General were held in this cloister. The remains 
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of Hugo Grotius, born at Delft, repose near those 
of William of Nassau, in the new church of Saint 
Ursula. The famous painter, Jan Steen, was also 
a native of Delft. In this town was made, at the 
commencement of the present century, an attempt 
to unite all Christian sects in a coihmon church 
or communion, under the title of the Cultosacrum. 
The projectors, Messrs. Wyngaard and Haastert, 
failed, but their service is still performed, and their 
church exists. The remains of the celebrated 
Admiral Martin Van Tromp lie in the old church 
founded by Godfrey the Humpbacked, and conse- 
crated to Saifit Hippolitus. Tromp was the hero 
of fifty naval fights ; he fell at last, but not by ig- 
noble foes — ^he was slain by the British. The 
glory of his career would have been complete 
had victory crowned his end, but the shot which 
carried away their commander decided the combat 
against the Dutch. 

Delft is a neat town,, and has a cheerfiil appear- 
ance ; there are, however, no works of art to at- 
tract a stranger. On a former visit, I was prin- 
cipally pleased by the tombs in the different 
churches ; on the present occasion, I was pressed 
for time, and quickly reached the Hague. After 
partaking of a plentiftil, and, I may say, delicate 
table-d'h6te dinner at the " Marshal de Turenne,*' 
I proceeded in a private carriage to see the water- 
ing-place of Sheveling, as it is pronounced, or 
Sheveningen as written, at a league distance : the 
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approach to it is by a quadruple alley of ancient 
elms. True to the characteristics of the coast, a 
file of Dutch broad-bottomed boats met my view 
on entering the village, when the trees terminate, 
and mounds of sand in front screen it from the 
marine breezes. At a quarter of a mile to the right 
is the pavilion of the queen, a bathing-house of 
very ordinary appearance, and some way further 
on is the house for baths and bathers, a building 
of a square form, with wings and offices attached, 
where are to be found all the delicacies of the cu- 
linary art, and the rich fruits of the vintage. In 
this building there is accommodation for two hun- 
dred lodgers; and very many families pass the 
season of Sirius here. A flight of wooden steps, 
descending from a platform on one side, leads you 
to the sea-beach ; on the other side there is a 
circular drive for carriages ; in front, a direct path, 
for a considerable distance, conducts to the various 
burial-grounds of the Protestants and Catholics, 
the latter of which is marked by an elegant church, 
dedicated to Saint Thomas. You fall again into 
the elm alley, and then come upon the cemetery 
of the Jews. The bathing-house at Sheveling is 
dreadfully bleak : the sand-heaps rise round it like 
the mounds of an Arabian desert. The sea airs 
destroy all vegetation; the attempt at a single 
alley of trees is marked by a ridge of' leafless 
wands. 

As the Hague is the capital,^ or at least the 
royal residence of Holland, I will notice what 
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buildings and other institutions in and about it 
are most remarkable — they are not numerous. 
The forest, situated, it may be almost said, in the 
town itself, abounds to the north-east with walks 
and drives, through alleys of every shape ; but when 
I visited it a few years ago, I found that every divi* 
sion of boundary was made by water. The part 
to the right was formerly little more than a marsh, 
but the genius of Vander Spurg has converted 
what in the summer time was a bog, full of fetid 
exhalations, to a pleasant and healthy promenade. 
The palace, which it incloses, was intended as a 
mausoleum to the memory of the great Frederic 
Henry, by his widow, the Princess Amelia. Jor- 
daens has painted much here. There is also a 
painting by Rubens, of the Cyclops forging the 
bolts of Jove : — ^but I confess I did not admire what 
I saw of the interior distribution of the building, 
and it is remarkable only as being in a town where 
there are few architectural objects worthy of re- 
mark. The Voorhout, where are placed the finest 
houses of the Hague, is a large place, with an 
alley of fine trees in the centre, in front of which 
stands the " Hotel Hope," which Napoleon occu- 
pied in 1810. It is reported of him^ that when 
at Rotterdam, having occasion to go by water to 
a certain part of the town, he was so impatient 
at the sluggish movements of the Dutch boatmen, 
that he made a sign with his hand, on which the 
barge was instantly manned, rowed, and directed 
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by his French dragoons, and he moved away 
amidst the admiring gaze of collected crowds. 
The Voorhout is near the Great Wood. The 
construction of the Dutch houses is similar to what 
the old English houses once were, — with pointed 
tops or roofs of red tile or slate, garret windows 
occasionally projecting from them, and without 
sills or water-spouts from the roofs. It is re- 
markable that all the bricks for building are ex- 
tremely small, but cemented together with the 
greatest neatness ; and the streets are paved with 
them. As there are many more canals than roads 
in Holland, heavy wares are taken by water, so 
that the pavements are not required to be so solid 
as those of other countries. There is a fine can- 
non foundry here, with an inscription over it, 
stating that it was founded to preserve peace — 
I suppose by intimidation. There is one furnace 
which melts a mass of fifty thousand pounds* In 
1810, cannon of 48 pounds were cast here. The 
uncle of the Director, Mr. Maritz, was called to 
the celebrated foundry of Strasbourg. In the 
Binvenhof are the public offices— its interior court 
was the palace of the Princes of Orange. On the 
stone steps belonging to the Lottery-Office was 
erected the scaffold on which the venerable Barne- 
Iveld was decapitated in 1619. In these chambers 
is to be seen the armistice signed between the 
United Provinces and Spain, in the year 1609. 
The ^^ Plaats" is a large wide street, which adjoins 
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a promenade called the Vijverberg, and where it 
joins the trees, a white triangle of stones marks 
the spot where Adelaide de Poelgeest, the mistress 
of Albert, Count of Holland, was massacred by 
the Hoeks in 1392, during a moment of popular 
anger. Close by were torn to pieces the cele- 
brated brothers De Witt, in 1672. The vaulted 
door which communicates with the Bintenhof, 
another promenade on the right to the square of 
the Binvenhof, and the Vijverberg, is the one 
through which Jean de Witt escaped, after visiting 
his brother in prison at the time of the tumult. 
The door has ever since remained closed. The 
Grand Pensionary De Witt lost his life a few yards 
from his own house, which is to be seen in going 
from the Vijverberg to a small street it faces, called 
the Hartogstraatje. There is a theatre at the Hague, 
in which operas, comedies, and other pieces are per- 
formed by French and Dutch companies, on alter- 
nate days. 

The Hague is situated in the 62d degree of 
latitude, and contains fifty thousand inhabitants. 
The climate is similar to that of England, but 
perhaps the summers are warmer, while the win- 
ters are more severe. The weather at present is 
delightfiil. In the cooler seasons, however, much 
damp prevails. The females all go with drawers 
under their clothes; the men take a glass of 
geneva (and indeed the women also), to fortify their 
stomachs, on rising from bed: — this is a usual 
custom throughout Holland. Long journeys are 
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made by skaiters in the winter, and the country is 
then, perhaps, more animated than in the summer; 
both sexes skaiting to market, to business, or for 
pleasure, — ^groups exercising and warming them- 
selves on the ice, form scenes which are pleasing 
and animated in the midst of cold and the naked- 
ness of nature. It is intended to change part of 
the canal called the Spring, from Gapelsburg up to 
the Dam de Gracht, into a market-place, as the 
water stagnates in that part, and produces an un- 
pleasant smell in summer. This is the land for 
herrings — ^the first caught is presented to the 
King, and is paid for by him in the enormous and 
royal sum of five-and-twenty pounds sterling — 
and that for a fish which, in a few hours after, is 
considered dear at a penny. Rival couriers con- 
tend to present the first offering of the season to 
the hands of royalty, and prayers for good success 
are offered in the churches of Hardeng on the 
departure of the fishers for the coast of England, 
which takes place generally on the 20th of June. 
On the first day of the following month the vessels 
return loaded with their finny prey. The cookery 
of Holland is not bad, though inferior to the 
French, but superior^ in savouriness of dishes, to 
what is ordinarily to be obtained in England. The 
mode of dressing carrots and turnips, as well as 
other vegetables, is excellent. Beer and spirits 
are the beverage of the lower orders. Wine is 
about at the same price as in England, and is 
tasted only by the opulent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The HAGUE, June 10th, 1837.— THE MUSEUM. 



The Museum is contained in the former house of 
Prince Maurice^ in the Binvenhof quarter of the 
town. One division comprises between four and five 
hundred paintings^ distributed in various rooms. 
The museum of curiosities from Java and other 
quarters of the world, is on the ground-floor of 
the same building, but contains nothing curious, 
save the pistol and ball which slew William of 
Orange, in the time of the Spaniards. The col- 
lection of paintings is one of the most famous of 
its class, but good only in the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. The specimens of the Italian are miserable, 
and out of six or seven Spanish pictures, it possesses 
one only, a landscape by Velasquez^ which pleased 
me. A Virgin and Child, attributed to Murillo, I think 
a poor picture; and their Matteo Cereiio Magdalen 
execrable. The two lions of the collection are, 
the Lecture of Professor Tulp, and the Young 
Bull cattle-piece of Paul Potter. I will describe 
such other pictures as struck me most, in alpha- 
betical order : — Two landscapes, by Both ; one is 
pretty, but the other magnificent : two figures are 
seen to descend a pathway, on their left is a dis- 
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tance in a valley, with beautifully hanging trees, 
and a warm glow pervading the scene. The paint- 
ing is of large dimensions. A Terburg (and the 
only one) ; a young female at the feet of an officer, 
who is reading a letter brought by an orderly : 
the colouring rich, and expression of interest in the 
girl beautifully pourtrayed. G. Douw: — of this 
painter there are two pictures, one of a woman 
with a lamp at a window, a picture of most dimi- 
nutive dimensions, but which I heard was valued 
in some enormous sum ; and another very fine 
painting of a female seated by a window, with an 
infant in a cradle at some distance, and an infinity 
of still life, — ^game, furniture, and other objects, in 
the author's best manner : it is a most exquisite 
painting. Of the Vandykes, I preferred the por- 
traits of the English Duke and Duchess of Buck- 
ingham. Eeckhout, of the school of Rembrandt, 
has a pale picture, representing the Adoration of the 
Sages. Everdingen has an admirable work repre- 
senting the portraits of the Grand Pensionary Steyn 
and hiis family ; the father masked as Diogenes, 
with a lanthorn, seeking an honest man in the mar- 
ket-place of Haarlem. Vander Hoist has given the 
portrait of Potter, apparently a pleasing looking 
young man of five-and-twenty. Hookgeest has two 
white pictures of the New Church at Delft, with 
the tomb of the Princes of Orange. Carl du Jardin 
has two pictures, one a view of a Cascade in Italy, 
which I thought rather heavy in comparison with 
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the other, which is sparkhng and sunny, represent- 
ing a Young Bull and other cattle. Keyzer has a 
small painting of the Burgomaster of Amsterdam 
deliberating, on the arrival of Mary of Medicis, in 
council with other magistrates, which at first sight 
might pass for a Rembrandt. Lingelbach's three 
best pictures, out of four which the museum pos- 
sesses, are of a Cart with Hay, a March of Cavalry, 
and the Departure of Charles the Second from 
Sheveningen. Metzer's Music Party pleased me 
best of his three pictures. Moucheron and Lin- 
gelback appear together in a landscape, but it is 
not fine. Netscher's painting of himself, his 
wife, and daughter, is admirable ; the satin which 
composes the dress of the latter is real; and this 
little picture has often been copied by foreign 
artists. Noel, who was snatched from the arts 
by a premature death, is admirable in his View 
of Westerkerk in Amsterdam ; a drunkard over- 
turns an old man, who displaces several pan- 
niers of fruit — a crowd is collected — the women 
bawl, some are frightened — the boys laugh, aixd 
the whole scene is admirably pourtrayed — dogs, 
Savoyards and Jews, are introduced with all the 
humour of Jan Steen, and with the delicacy and 
finish of Mieris. An interior and exterior of Os- 
tade are very fine. The Young Bull of Potter is 
too well known to need eulogium. In the two 
pictures which follow, of a Cow contemplating 
itself in the water, with figures bathing, and the 
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landscape with cattle and swine, I do not, I con- 
fess, find the same magic hand. Rembrandt's 
Professor Tulp is a picture of seven feet and a 
half wide, by about five high; the figures ap- 
peared less than life, but not much — they are half 
lengths of seven students well grouped ; the pro- 
fessor anatomizing the arm of a dead body. If 
Rembrandt ever comes near the power of colour 
of Murillo, it is in this picture ; but he does not 
even in it exceed that of the fine works of the 
Spaniard. This picture is, however, superior to 
what I have seen of Velasquez in colour. Another 
admirable painting of Rembrandt is, Simeon re- 
ceiving the infant Jesus in the Temple ; of cabinet 
size, and finished almost as highly as the Douw 
which I have described, and which hangs over it. 
His Susanna at the Bath, whether true or not^ is 
a pretty picture. Two small portraits finish the 
list, which in all are five, of his works. Of Ru- 
bens there are four paintings; two portraits of 
Catharine Brintes and Helena Forman, his 
first and second wives; Venus and Adonis in a 
landscape, and the portrait of his Confessor. All 
these are fine ; the portraits interesting and well 
coloured, and the piece of composition charming. 
Of Jan Steen there are seven pictures ; that of the 
family of the painter, and a physician visiting a 
sick girl, are perhaps the highest coloured. Being 
dispersed in different quarters of the room, it is 
difficult to say decisively, which are and which 
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are not finest in colour ; so that I speak only of 
what appeared to me from their casual inspection. 
Two Marine Views, by W, Vandevelde, were 
pleasing pictures ; and a large Weenix, of a swan^ 
stag and dead game, placed in a landscape with 
statuary, is a fine painting as regards the game, 
but weak in landscape efiect, and very poor in 
statuary. Of Philip Wouvermans, the Museum 
possesses nine paintings, the most fEimous of which, 
though rather dark, is the great Battle picture. 
The length is nine feet, by from four to five in 
height. The subject of this picture is not known ; 
some call it a battle against the Spaniards, some 
against the French ; but very possibly it may only 
be a &ncy work of the author : there is nothing 
to indicate his intention in painting it. I have 
not noticed a very large Berghem, representing an 
ItaUan scene. In the foreground is a shepherdess 
seated, with a sleeping child on her knees ; with 
her left hand she checks the advances of a kid ; 
behind her appear a cow, an ass, a countryman 
taking away a pail of milk, and a sheep— all of the 
natural size. This is the largest painting I have 
seen of Berghem : I cannot, however say that I 
like its execution so well as what Rembrandt, 
Rubens, or Potter would, I think, have produced 
on the same subject. A coldness of tone, beauti- 
fully transparent and silvery as the colouring is, 
pervades the picture. There are three other pictures 
of Berghem in the Museum> all of more or less 
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merit. Amongst the few pictures of foreign 
masters which this Museum possesses, the por- 
traits by Albert Durer, of Lawrence Koster, the 
father of the typographic art, and of Aretin the 
poet, possess much merit. Those of Holbein, of 
which there are five, appeared poor, excepting one 
of a young lady — it is painted on a green ground, 
and in the same tone as a picture of Jean de Meun, 
the author of the French '' Romance of the Rose,*' 
which I possess. I think I have now passed in a 
short review the principal gems of this noble 
collection ; the force, however, of which resides 
entirely in the Dutch school. We therefore find 
every where good colouring and effect, and inte- 
resting subject, but no grandeur or sentiment; 
nothing of the sublime. A mixture of both would 
surely be desirable. One writer on the Museum 
says, speaking of the Italian school, "Ces pAles com- 
positions ne peuvent soutenir une juste comparai- 
son avec les chefs-d'oeuvres de nos grands maitres'* 
— so much for prejudice. The Italian school has 
suffered abroad from the injudicious attempts to 
pass its bad masters off as good ones, and it does 
not contain many home scenes, nor familiar re- 
presentations ; all is more or less austere — either 
historical or devotional, treated in the high way. 
But it is, after all, the school to which all expe- 
rienced eyes turn, — a voyage to Italy has always 
been desired by and for an artist ; and when a great 
genius has appeared who never passed the Alps, 
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it is noted to make his merit the greater, that he 
had not the advantage of Italian experience. I 
therefore consider the Museum of the Hague in- 
complete, as wanting some good Italian pictures. 
It is worthy of remark, that no public gallery was 
established in Holland till the end of the 18th 
century, and the Museum was not honoured with 
the name of " Royal" imtil the year 1808. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The UAGVE-^icontinued.) 



I OBTAINED permission from M. Stolk von Zuyl, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who is a man of 
taste, and a great print collector, to see his paint- 
ings. On the ground-floor of the house he resides 
in (which is the one already mentioned as having 
belonged to Mr. Hope, and where Napoleon 
Bonaparte lodged) are two pictures by Ferdinand 
Bol, a scholar of Rembrandt. They are large, 
with figures of the size of life, three quarters in 
height ; one in the style of Rubens, the other in 
that of his master, Rembrandt. In the former there 
are nine figures — the subject is Archery amongst 
Nymphs. The conqueror is kneeling to receive 
the crown, the occasion being a ffete, I suppose, 
in honour of Diana. The other represents a 
female trying on a pearl necklace ; whilst a man, 
perhaps the seller of the jewels, is standing by. I 
thought them weak, but the latter the best of the 
two. I saw also a fine Mignon ; a Flower-piece, 
with lizards, a frog, and fish in it : — a landscape^ 
by A. Vandevelde, representing wood-cutters, 
and a landscape : — a fine landscape by Pynaker, 
indeed the best I have seen of his hand ; brilliant 
green, blue, and white : — a magnificent landscape 
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by Koening : — a fine Lingelbach (in whose works 
this collection is very rich) of a horseman con- 
templating a statue : — a Battle, by Philip Wou- 
vermans : — a Jew with wares, quarter size of life, 
and crowd, altogether eight figures, by Victor. I 
may note that the Jan Steens in this collection 
are superior to those of the Museum. Above stairs 
were the Mother of Rembrandt, by himself; a 
magnificent Ruysdael,-— a cascade of water, seven 
feet wide by four and arhalf ; the best Hobbima I 
ever saw, representing a landscape with mill-dam. 
There were three fine Steens of the many — ^his 
o™ portrait, playing on a guitar and ringing;- 
" the school in disorder, the master asleep, pig eat- 
ing the lesson-book, and sports of the scholars ;" — 
and a Marriage-scene. I saw a fine Metzer, though 
rather sketchy in parts, just received from Sir 
Charles Bagot's sale in England, of a man endea- 
vouring to enter a lady's apartment, and resisted 
by several females. I could not learn the story, 
but it is probably known to those who have viewed 
the picture in England. There are several fine 
Vanderakers. I have had an opportunity of seeing 
in this collection the works of the two Dutch 
landscape painters, whose fame ensures an excel- 
lent sale to all the pictures which bear their 
names ; I mean Hobbima and Ruysdael ; and I 
confess I have hitherto undervalued their efforts. 
I am not however singular in this, for I have 
heard our Wilson preferred by some to Ruysdael ; 
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but I cannot go so far as this. Ruysdael's waters 
are beautiful, foamy, and light; they seem in 
reality to roar over their pebbly bed. The work 
of his trees also, and general effect of landscape, 
though rather paly and green, is very transparent; 
and certainly he is entitled to stand very high in 
the class of landscape painters. Perhaps no one 
can paint fir-trees better. Hobbima is richer, fuller, 
and more mellow, more in handling like Potter. 
(I had omitted to mention that in the collection of 
M. Stolk von Zuyl is to be seen a fine, but rather 
pale. Cattle-piece, by Potter;) The mention of 
these two great artists recalls my attention to the 
Italian and Spanish performers in the same walk 
of art. I shall not speak of the landscapes of 
Rembrandt and Rubens, which I consider superior 
to those under review ; but take Domenichino and 
Annibal Caracci, who, in their landscapes, ap- 
proach most of all the Italians to the Flemish and 
Dutch schools. After some hesitation, I should 
place their works above those of Hobbima and 
Ruysdael, because they certainly possess more 
variety. But- 1 should not place Titian, although 
the finest Italian landscape painter in my opinion, 
above Rembrandt and Rubens, but on the same 
level with them. The Spanish Velasquez is also, 
in landscape, entitled to a similar position. Claude 
and his school form a class apart, in the very first 
scale of eminence ; but yet neither the works of 
Claude nor of Both appear to me quite like nature — 
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their nature is nature embellished — the fairy crea- 
tion of a poetic mind^ expressed on canvas. Yet, if 
merit is to be assigned to those who please most, 
and are most popular with the ignorant as well as 
scientific, Claude and Both will bear away the 
palm from all artists, living or dead ; — ^and where 
can a truer test of merit be found than in this ? 
Of Murillo I have seen no certain landscapes; 
those of the museum at Madrid, attributed to him, 
have the Claude effect. In the Valencian school, 
Ribalta, for example, has painted in a manner 
equal to Salvator Rosa; that is, just below the 
second-best artists, for in spite of English taste^ 
and charming as Salvator Rosa generally is, I 
cannot assign him a higher place. 

I now pass to another collector, the manager of 
the Museum, who has also fine pictures. Mr^ 
Steingrach has the following amongst many others 
which I most noted. A View of Leyden, by Prinz, 
a very well terminated little picture ; an Italian 
Lady giving alms to a group of beggars, half- 
length, life size, well painted by Naers, a modem 
artist ; Animals in Potteir's style, by Kobel ; Boors 
Drinking, by Brauwer — a figure with opened 
mouth, fronting the spectator, is very striking ; a 
moonlight landscape by Vanderneer; a Horse, 
Rider, Dog, Child, and Riding Master in distance, 
byCuyp; a Notary's Office, by Asselyn; a beautiful 
D. Teniers, of a Magistrate selling Bread to the 
Poor, most silvery and rich ; an Infant Christ, by 
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Rubens ; a Sea-port, horses, boat, lady, cavalier, 
falcon, and cattle, by Berghem ; a View of a Port, 
with dwarf, loaded cart, sea, and shipping, by 
Wouvermans ; a celestial Du Jardin, of a white 
horse, and boy playing with a dog on the ground, — 
sunny effect ; a splendid Jan Steen, — ^interior, nine 
figures, amongst them the portrait of the painter 
in frolic giving a pipe to smoke to a boy, an old 
lady reading, others in conversation ; a dog and 
parrot are introduced. This picture is about six 
feet wide, and one of the best in the coUectibn. I 
noticed also a fine battle-piece, by Hugtenberg, a 
famous painter of battle-pieces, in the style of 
Wouvermans, for whom it is easy to mistake him, 
Hugtenberg is perhaps not quite so silvery as the 
other, but almost equal in finish and colour. I 
inquired respecting the modern Dutch artists ; 
the most eminent for portraits, as well as for com- 
position, is Kreusman, at Amsterdam ; Van Os for 
flowers — ^but he is rather hard ; and Schelfhout, 
for landscape, is very green. Schotel, who resides 
at Dort, I prefer as a marine-painter to Back- 
huysen. I think Kreusman better than our English 
portrait-painters, now that Lawrence is departed. 
When Holland and the arts lost Noel, in 1823, 
they lost a giant in their republic, and he un- 
fortunately had painted very few pictures. 
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CHAPTER VL 



LEYDEN, 11th June, 1837. 



After seeing what was most remarkable at the 
Hague, I stepped into the boat for Leyden, a dis- 
tance of eight English miles, which occupied three 
hours in the passage, so that I did not arrive at 
my destination till ten o'clock at night. These 
boats are drawn through the canals by a horse, 
being attached by a cord to the animal, who walks 
along the bank. They start from one town to 
another every hour ; they are covered, are very 
convenient, present to the passenger a view of all 
the country-seats with which the banks of the Dutch 
canals are studded throughout their course, and 
carry at very cheap fares. Smoking is allowed 
on board, and many a jolly hour is spent over the 
bottle, as you glide along with a scarcely perceptible 
motion. We passed a pretty village called Voor- 
burg, a league distant from the Hague, which is 
remarkable as being the spot near which, in the 
property of Arendsberg, have been discovered the 
remains of the Forum of Adrian. The Baron de 
Westreenen de Tiellandt published a dissertation 
on these antiquities in the year 1826. A little 
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farther on is Vikerbrook, the great rendezvous for 
parties of pleasure and convivial meetings ; then 
comes Lesendum, while you follow the flowery 
and ornamented track till you reach Leyden* 
This it was my fate to do at an hour too late to 
distinguish much of the suburbs, which are pretty, 
and deserve a clear day for examination. 

This is a town of considerable celebrity : a 
neighbouring elevation to it was called by the 
Romans Lugdunum Batavorum, and was used as 
a point for observation. The inhabitants of the 
country in course of time drained the adjoining 
marshes; a Count of Holland, in the 12th cen- 
tury, built a church to Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
and a colony was established. It is as difficult to 
trace the origin of old establishments as it is to 
account for many other worldly occurrences. 
The actions of man and the tendencies of his 
habits are as little reducible to any certain system 
as the caprices of his passions. Colonies have 
succeeded colonies in sterile regions for ages, 
while the most fertile sites have been neglected. 
Buffon, in his ingenious Theory of the Earth, 
supposes the elephants and the human race to 
have been driven by encroaching tides to Europe, 
to Africa, and from thence to the Andes in America; 
but where is the naturalist who can account for 
the choice given by the sons of Adam to particular 
residences, after the grand expulsion from Eden, 
or the dispersion on the confusion of tongues ? In 
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1574, Ley den was besieged by the Spaniards: 
reduced to the extremity of famine, the garrison 
implored the burgomaster to surrender; he pre- 
sented himself to them, threw down his arms, and 
desired them to devour him first. His followers, 
raised from despair to enthusiasm, returned for 
answer to their enemies, that they would eat one 
arm, leaving the other for combat, rather than 
give up the conflict. In a few days the town was 
relieved, and the siege raised. This forms the 
subject of a painting, by Van Bree of Antwerp, 
which however is very inferior in the dignity of 
representation required for a just appreciation of 
its action. The burgomaster, Vander Werf, is 
represented in the act of throwing himself into the 
hands of the crowd, whilst some faithful adherents 
among the soldiers are opposing the movement. 
This picture is in the Rat-haus, where also I was 
pleased to see a very fine painting of the Last 
Judgment, by Lucas of Leyden, and several pic* 
tures representing the most considerable Dutch 
leaders against the Spaniards, in groups of eight 
or ten, by Verschoten, an artist of much merits 
but altogether unknown to me, and I believe to 
most in England. I observed one of the rooms 
lined with Coblentz tapestry, and 1 perceive they 
have here the fatal custom of cutting it into door- 
ways, which has ruined a collection I purchased 
from the Carthusian convent near Xeres in Spain, 
and which is superior to what I saw exhibited 
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here. The portrait of Vander Werf, the celebrated 
burgomaster^ by Flink, is a fine picture; he is 
represented holding in one hand a loosened glove, 
erect, dignified, and composed. The Rat-haus 
contains some other pictures, but none of great 
merit. 

The Museum of Leyden abounds with objects 
of natural history ; it occupies, above and below, 
eight rooms, and four more are in a course of 
preparation for its contents. Twenty thousand 
specimens of stuffed birds are yet unplaced. The 
varieties of natural history, and particularly the 
zoophites, are fine. I was surprised to see the 
crocodile of Java differ from that of the Nile, by 
greater extent of jaw, greater ferocity of aspect, 
and the peculiarity of having its eyes placed high 
in the forehead, and close together. That of the 
Ganges, reverenced by the simple river borderers 
as a divinity, has a snout like a sword-fish, with 
bulbous excrescences at the nostrils, and the 
elongated jaw extends, shagged with sharp teeth, 
for several feet more than in others, to a sharpish 
point. There is suspended here the skeleton of a 
whale which was caught off the Dutch coast ; it was 
however a young one, and the specimen measures 
only forty feet. The os sacrum of a mammoth 
discloses an amplitude of space sufficient for a 
small house. Where is this gigantic species gone ? 
what were its endowments ? how did it subsist ? 
and is it not possible that it became extinct from 
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inanition, from having destroyed all other kinds 
adapted for its food^ and so at last actually perished 
from hunger ? 

The antiquity of Ley den is certainly very great ; 
the canal of Does is a work attributed to Drusus, 
brother of the Emperor Tiberius. Louis Bona- 
parte, during his short reign in Holland, began 
and completed a work as necessary and as bene- 
ficial to the country as any undertaken at its 
establishment, — the canal which runs between 
Catwyk on the Rhine and Catwyk on the Sea, and 
which discharges the superfluous waters of that 
river by three large sluices. The University of 
Leyden, in spite of the fame of the neighbouring 
establishment of Gottingen, still maintains its 
respectability, and flourishes beside its German 
rival. Thirty-three professors dedicate themselves 
to its science and instructions, and nearly seven 
hundred scholars pursue their studies under its 
academic shades. The great names of Descartes, 
(who shook the Aristotelian system of twelve cen- 
turies, and touched the limits which our Newton 
passed), Haller, and Boerhaave, Burmann, Hem- 
sterhuis, the legislator Vitriarius, Rhunkenius, 
Valckenaer, Wyttenbach, Albinus, Gaubius, Brug- 
man — ^the three last in physics — such are a few of 
the great names who have dignified the University 
of Leyden. The public library contains ample 
incentives to study ; it is one of the most complete 
of European libraries, and particularly in manu- 
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scripts of the Oriental languages. When, in my 
early days, I have opened the ponderous quartos 
of the Leyden press, and have marked the text 
gliding, like a small boat, obliquely through an 
ocean of commentary, I have been struck with 
admiration at the exertions of Burmann, of Hem- 
sterhuis, of Valckenaer : I have considered their 
labours scarcely capable of imitation by those to 
whom the ordinary term of years is allowed for 
existence, and I have often wondered and lost 
myself in the labyrinth of their annotations. I did 
not then however reflect, that if these men were 
entitled to praise for their exertions, a triple meed 
of applause should be dealt out to the earlier clas- 
sical annotators; men who travelled far for an 
imperfect manuscript, and passed years upon a 
phrase ; who expended treasures in procuring 
scanty Greek collections of worm-eaten parch- 
ments from the East; — which were indeed so 
much prized, that Guarino Veronese (ancestor of 
the author of " Pastor Fido") became white-headed 
with grief at the loss of a portion which he had 
brought from Constantinople; — and who dragged 
their author's sense to light and illustration from the 
obscurity of ages. But they were repaid, and the 
motto of Osmundias, the Persian king, over his 
library door, — ^' Treasure of remedies for diseases 
of the soul," was to them at least realized ; their 
minds were unceasingly employed, they were 
happy in their pursuits, and they gradually indi- 
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cated the track by which the accumulated writings 
of their followers were compassed and completed 
in a far shorter time. 

The botanical garden of Leyden is the most 
famous one in Holland; its locality is pleasing and 
its specimens abundant. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HAARLEM, 12th June, 1837. 



After having made my visits, I got into the dili- 
gence, and reached Haarlem at five o'clock in the 
evening of the 11th of June. It was at the pre- 
cise moment when the Sunday service begins, and 
I had an opportunity of hearing the great organ 
to advantage, without being obliged to pay a 
guinea for my curiosity, which is the usual fee 
when it is touched to accommodate a party. The 
inscription of '^ Virtus vincit vim," an allusion, no 
doubt, to the Dutch success against the Spaniards, 
is placed above it, with the arms of the town, 
(crossed swords on a white shield,) savouring cer- 
tainly more of the church militant than eccle- 
siastic. 

On my road to Haarlem from Leyden, I tra- 
versed a country as pretty as possibly can be, yet 
which is quite flat ; and midway observed a large 
Catholic seminary, called *' Marmont *' — it is a 
fine building, and marked by a spire of some size. 
The orchards were in full flower, and their trees 
literallv bathed in the whiteness of blossom. I 
observed the Dutch (whether for ornament, or to 
make them bear better, I know not,) cut the mid- 
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die of their fruit trees away, so as to form them 
into a cup shape. At '' Spendrode," a country- 
seat between Marmont and Haarlem, I saw some 
very fine elm and oak timber, as also at " Boschen 
Hove," which is still nearer the town. My 
journey occupied me three hours. In my work 
on the " Shores of the Mediterranean," I have 
said that the organ of the cathedral of Seville 
rivals those of Rotterdam and Haarlem. I have 
now had an opportunity of comparing them again, 
and I am of opinion that the "vox humana" tones 
in this of Haarlem are more liquid and melodious 
than those of the one in Seville ; in fact, it is more 
remarkable for sweetness of tone than force — ^not 
that it wants power, but that it wins as well as 
strikes. 

This morning I was awakened early by what I 
thought an attempt to force my window from the 
street, but presently saw streams of water descend- 
ing on the panes; it arose from the servants, as is 
often the custom here, washing the outside of the 
house with a pump, resembling that which is used 
by us in England to syringe the wall trees in a 
garden^ The Dutch are the most cleanly people 
I ever saw ; they are clean in their persons, clean 
in their houses, clean in their carriages ; indeed 
they drive cleanliness to the greatest extent it can 
well attain. Their little white-tiled passages, their 
marble steps and floors, their brick work, are all 
washed with oriental scrupulosity ; their plain 
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wood-work is scrubbed till it looks as white as if 
painted ; their numerous glass windows are with- 
out a speck. In contemplating the effect of light 
in their houses, I find, from the multiplicity of 
glass-doors and windows, and the smallness of 
their rooms, a great vividness ; and thus I account 
for the transparency we perceive in the repre- 
sentations of De Hooge, Teniers, and some others 
of their painters who have worked interiors, and 
copied nature faithfully; hence it appears to us 
as if the light were too strongly marked, accus- 
tomed as we are to receive it through dull case- 
ments and across large rooms. There is no great 
difference of clearness in atmosphere between 
Holland and England, but the transmission of the 
light produces the difference of effect. An Italian 
climate is not always a very clear one ; and, ge- 
nerally, the size of the rooms in Italian houses 
absorbs the light, the windows being small in pro- 
portion to the chambers they lighten — here it is 
different. So (to trace the same effect to another 
cause) the matchless clarity of a Spanish sun 
warmed the genius and guided the style of Zur- 
baran, who savours more of the Dutch style in 
his shadows than any foreign painter I am ac- 
quainted with, and who displays contrasts of light 
and shade stronger even than Caravaggio. 

I was disappointed in not being able to revisit 
the collection of Mademoiselle Hof, which was 
owing to the lady being absent from Haarlem. 
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It contained, when I was last there, two magnifi- 
cent Flower-pieces, by Vanhuysum ; two fine 
portraits, by Rembrandt ; a Paul Potter, and some 
other things of note. In the museum of Mr. 
Teyler there are two good sea-pieces by SchoteU 
the Dort artist, who yields in no degree to Back- 
huysen. These were the best paintings he pos- 
sessed, in a collection formed entirely of the works 
of modem artists. The Town-hall contains the 
curiosities of Koster's press, and I have taken the 
trouble to transcribe a list of all it possesses of 
that early and eminent printer. * 

* List of the works] of Lawrence Koster, preserved in the 
Town-house of Haarlem (he was himself burgher of the town). 

No. 1. The Apocalypse, or Revelation of Saint John, in 48 
plates, printed on one side. 

2. Ars Moriendi, or Art of Dying, in seven engravings, and 
nine leaves of text, printed on one side. 

3. Historia Virginis Mariae, or the History of the Virgin Mary, 
according to the Song of Songs, in nine double plates, and 
printed on one side. 

4 to S. Five fragments of Donatus, printed with metal and 
moveable types. 

9. Five lithographies, from a stone prepared by Lippius, with 
the fac-similes of the Batavia, and other writings of Adrien 
and Peter Janius, with the signatures of Dousa and Schre- 
velius, as well as the fac-similes of the Horarium, attributed 
to Lawrence Koster, of the Donatus above-mentioned, and of 
the Mirror of Health. 

10. Speculum Salvationis Humanae, or Mirror of the Human 
Health, in Latin, printed on one side, with moveable and metal 
types. 
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The statue to his memory is placed on a pe- 
destal to the left side of the cathedral. 

11. The Mirror of Human Health, in Dutch, printed in the 
same way. 

12. Repetition of the same, containing, however, some leaves of 
another impression. 

13. Another copy, printed at Veldenaar's office. 

14. Manuscript of the same — date 1404. 

15. Form of prints for Lawrence Koster*s works, and engrav- 
ings. 

16. Genealogical Tahle of Lawrence Sanszen Koster, with anno- 
tations. 

1 7. True and first Portrait of Lawrence Koster, as also of Oude- 
water and Van Huysen, two famous painters, contemporary 
with Koster. 

18. Portrait of the printer, in oils. 

19. Lithographs of the same. 

20. Apologetical-piece, or Account Book of Koster's Adminis- 
tration, dated the evening of Pentecost, 1431. 

21. Letter of Acquittal, signed hy Lawrence Sanszen Koster, 
as Burgher, dated S4th March, 1425, with mark of a cross on 
the margin. 

S2. Signature of L. S. Koster, Albert Onck, Jacob Vander 
Colster, Gerret Van Adrieem, Andries Andriaan Van Ba- 
kenesse, and Arendezoon, with the mark of the unicorn in the 
paper, (which same appears in the paper of the Mirror of 
Human Health). 

23. Another copy of signatures with the unicorn mark. 

[Here follow various signatures of Koster and his family, to 
No. 43, which consists of the Chronicle of Cologne. At 42 are 
marked some old cards for playing games of chance.] 
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The churches are, perhaps, the finest public 
edifices in Holland, having been originally built 
by the Spaniards, who never spared expense in 
support of their fanatical and political worship. 
Having been remodelled, however, for Protestant 
service, they are very plain, and appear very vast. 
Across the large plains, studded with willows, and 
cut by canals, an old spire is sometimes seen to 
rise majestically, denoting the power of the nation 
who have usurped their territory from the do- 
minion of Neptune, and reheving the stagnant 
surface of an eternal plain. 

The Dutch men, as a body, are good-natured, 
simple, and phlegmatic ; the women lively and 
gay, very good-humoured, and desirous to please. 
I think they have a good deal of national pride, 
and are in general desirous of being at once re- 
spectable and respected. Their character forms 
a delightful contrast to that of the Spaniard, 
under whose unworthy dominion they so long 
groaned, and which is replete with self-suflficiency, 
greediness of gain and lust, and devoid at once of 
industry, of moderation, and of humanity. It is 
delightful to see their industry, and the love for 
cleanliness approaches absolutely to a mania — 
showing itself even down to the shining gold 
colour of their brazen milking pails, which 
glitter over the meadows, and attract the notice 
of the passenger as he goes along. I was agree- 
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ably surprised by a diminutive deer-park between 
Posbroch and Haarlem, at the seat of M, Braucc, 
called " Harten Lust." The iron rails to confine 
the animals were prettily made^ and kept as neatly 
as for a flower-garden. There is an apparent in- 
congruity which I have observed in the character of 
the Dutch men — although unfaithful to their wives 
and mistresses, they are very jealous of them in their 
turn. The lower orders are strongly marked with 
nationality, and sometimes rough enough. When 
they meet with one who cannot speak to them in 
their own tongue, they will say, *' Lop na der ver- 
lek"— *' Go with the lightnings." The great use 
of tea and coffee, which, according to Mr. Cob- 
bett's idea, is b, failing in England, is here, if his 
theory be correct, a vice. Never are the tea- 
kettle and coffee-pot removed from the table of a 
Dutch family. Were the learned author of the 
Political Register (for I must pronounce him both a 
great and a learned man^ in spite of being sus- 
pected of Radicalism) to return to life, and dedi- 
cate his attention to Holland in the same way as 
he did to England and America, loud would be his 
remonstrances against the eternal use of these 
noxious ingredients, as he would call them; and I 
have no doubt that his demonstrations would go 
to prove that, for the price of tea and coffee yearly 
expended in Holland, he would reclaim a second 
empire from the sea. A worthy man, with whom 
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I conversed, attributed the laxity of the nervous 
fibre, and the skin observable among the Dutch 
women, to this enervating habit. 

The sea of Haarlem is a lake of perhaps three 
leagues in circumference, adjoining the town, and 
communicating with the various rivers of the 
country. The road to Amsterdam crosses by a 
narrow dam this lake and the Zuyder Zee which 
belongs to Amsterdam, and which is of salt water, 
communicating with the ocean. Many have been 
the endeavours to drain the waters at Haarlem, 
and recover the land, which is of the richest qua- 
lity, but without effect. The Zuyder Zee was 
once the Bay of Amsterdam, but a canal has been 
cut direct from the North Sea to the town, which 
shortens communication, and facilitates ingress 
and egress. Before leaving Haarlem, I visited the 
house of the late Mr. Hope, or, properly speaking, 
of the late King of Holland, Louis Bonaparte, by 
whom it was purchased from Mr. Hope, and on 
whose deposition it gave rise to a law-suit between 
its actual possessor, the present King of Holland, 
and Louis. Louis had bought it from his private 
purse ; the present king claimed it by the law of 
force, but was summoned by the ex-moharch be- 
fore the legal tribunals, and obliged to pay its 
value. The house is vast and handsome, perhaps 
more so than any country-house in the States. 
There are bathing-rooms, saloons, and much space 
for entertainment; but no pictures of note; and it 
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is placed, in the opinion of some, too near the 
.public road. The prudish English attach . an air 
of mystery to their habitations ; they surround 
them with trees; the young ladies fly round a 
wood at the approach of a strange carriage or a 
strange person, and sometimes an unwelcome 
mastiff will spring from his kennel in an overgrown 
laurel or holly-bush, and assail the unlucky 
stranger. The impenetrable barrier of a seraglio, 
in Venetian blinds, conceals the blue eyes which 
timidly peep from between them — the whole 
household retire at the front-door knock or ring — 
the servants are marshalled — the visitor an- 
nounced — the master informed — ^his lady sum- 
moned—the daughters introduced, and the visit 
wound up by a formal lunch, and ceremonious 
leave-taking. On the Continent, they advance to 
welcome the guest ; the proprietor of the domain 
is not on a rack of agony lest John Footman should 
not present himself in his best attire, or should 
smell of the stable ; they are kind in their man- 
ners, aud consequently easy ; they do not deal out 
civility by grains, for fear of giving over weight ; 
being natural, they naturally please." /'> 
The population of Oaarlem amounts to 20,000 
souls. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



AMSTERDAM, June ISth, 1837. 



When the reader observes my dates in Holland, 
and finds that I change my town every day, he will 
hardly consider it possible for me to liave made 
any observations on the joiuney. But, gentle 
reader, pray observe that the total distance from 
Rotterdam to Amsterdam is but sixteen leagues, 
forty English miles, and that the time that most 
people spend over the bottle between dinner and 
tea, in EfUgland, suffices to transport you over one 
half at least of this entire distance. I have made 
my text, however, merely a vehicle for some notes 
on the paintings which may fall under my review. 
I have the advantage of knowing the language, and 
I have already made a sojourn of considerably 
greater length on a former occasion in the coun- 
try I have undertaken to describe. 

On approaching this town, I did not observe the 
same beauty in the country-seats as round Haar- 
lem. One, called the Wuyk Duyn, near Amster- 
dam, was the prettiest; after you pass the dam 
which divides the Haarlem Lake and the Zuyder 
Zee. The origin of this great commercial city 
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does not go farther back than the eleventh cen- 
tury. Some fishermen built huts on the borders 
of the stream Amstel, and they now form the most 
ancient part of the town, called " Warmoestraat," 
and " Water." In the early part of the thirteenth 
century, a people from the North, called the 
Keunemers, burnt the small town, and dispersed 
the infant colony, which again reunited, and, in the 
ninety-sixth year of the same century, was again 
destroyed during a conspiracy against Florente the 
Fifth. The town passed under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishops of Utrecht, but was finally delivered 
from their uneasy yoke by the Counts of Holland. 
In 1342, William the Fourth laid the foundation 
of its future splendour. It was endowed by him 
with charters, obtained privileges, and soon be- 
came the theatre of mercantile speculation. In 
1450, it was half burnt to the ground ; but a fire, 
like a panic in trade, sometimes causes a futurity of 
improvement. It rose more beautiful from its ashes ; 
and when Philip the Second sent his butcher, the 
Duke of Alva, to Holland, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, it was at Amsterdam he fixed 
his residence. Charles the Fifth had established 
the Inquisition in the place, under Pope Paul the 
Third. When at last the United Provinces be- 
came independent, the prosperity of Amsterdam 
was confirmed ; it improved from day to day, and 
has ultimately become the Venice of the West. 
The arrogance of the English, the vanity of the 
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French, the pride of the German, the supercilious- 
ness of the Italian, and the accumulated mass of 
all these perverse qualities — ^added to the legion 
of devils of his own — which exists in the Spaniard, 
must abate a little of their preponderance, when 
they reflect on the immense labour of the Dutch 
in regaining their soil from the sea, and in basing 
cities on the domain of ocean itself. To plant a 
house, they proceed as follows, where the land is 
marshy : — They trace the square of its dimensions, 
bore to the depth of seven or eight feet till they 
find water, pump it dry, and drive stakes round 
the square, by means of a weight of twelve or 
fourteen hundred pounds suspended from a pulley; 
the stakes are from forty to fifty feet in length, 
and each requires on an average an hour and a 
half for driving it down. One hundred of these 
blocks or stakes are suflBcient for a small house. 
The royal palace at Amsterdam took 13,695. 

m 

When it is considered what immense labour the 
towns in Holland have required for construction, 
what immense sums they must have cost, and 
what industry the people must have possessed, to 
enable them to prosper with such drawbacks on 
their exertions, the Pyramids of Egjrpt, the Ruins 
of Thebes, the Palaces of Persepolis, the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon, appear no longer as visionary 
dreams of gigantic enterprise, but as the works 
of man; of a being capable of conquering the 
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elements, of inverting the dispositions of matter, 
and wanting only prescience to be divine. 

The climate of Amsterdam is generally healthy ; 
fevers prevail in summer, but not to any alarming 
extent. There is a class of honourable institutions 
in it, which may give example to other more 
powerful capitals — that of free schools. Three 
were jSrst erected in the year 1745, and they have 
gradually increased in number, for at present four 
thousand of the poor are instructed at them. In 
each school there are three classes, and the routine 
of their studies embraces reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, their own history, and that of 
the general world. Each school, I believe, con- 
tains about 400 pupils, has two masters, and three 
ushers. 

The government of Holland is constitutional. 
I believe they do not crown their kings ; and each 
province has its independent courts of justice. The 
Regency of Amsterdam is composed of a Burgo- 
master, with a College of Municipal Councillors or 
Officers. The whole population of the city may be 
rated at rather more than two hundred thou- 
sand souls ; and it contains seventy-seven thousand 
houses, built in a space of less than a thousand 
acres of land. When we deduct a third portion 
of this for the water of the canal, it is easy to be- 
lieve that there is not much room for squares or 
open spaces of ground ; there are, however, cor- 
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ners that pass by the name of places, to the amount 
of twelve. The Dutch theatre may contain near 
two thousand spectators; it is built entirely of 
wood. The one used for French representations 
was established in 1 786, by a society of amateurs, 
and is much smaller, but neat in its decora- 
tions. Several towers rise above the buildings 
of Amsterdam, and amongst others is the one 
*^ of Tears," — that spot from whence the adieus 
of attached lovers and separating families were 
made, as vessels departed to the various quarters 
of the globe. Here the last looks of many a 
traveller have been directed to all he held dear in 
the world, and, more sad to say, which he never 
was to see again. It were to be wished that we 
could drop away from our friends as we drop 
asleep, fresh to friendship when we meet them 
again, but without the anxiety of absence. It may 
be said that our constancy would be put to no test, 
and lose its merit ; however this may be, perhaps 
the philosophy of Epicurus w^as not the worst, 
which preferred enjoyment to the glory of proba- 
tion. 

Near to the arsenal is the retreat from the town, 
although in it — a rus in urbe called the Plantage, 
where there are small boxes or coffee-houses for 
recreation ; and the park is a promenade which 
may be circumambulated in a few minutes. Here 
is a Vauxhall, which is opened for company and 
fire-works on Sunday; and near it again is the 
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Botanical Garden^ which has some title to notice. 
The stranger who visits Holland for the first time 
will be surprised at the staircases to the houses, 
which appear almost like the ladders of a ship^ and 
are just as steep; at the beds stuck into a cup- 
board; at the smallness of the rooms, which seem 
closets ; and at the general diminutiveness of ac- 
commodation. You can scarcely, in the largest 
houses, meet with a stone staircase, and all the in- 
terior work is done in wood. The consequences 
of fire would be as fatal here as in the East, were 
it not for the great proximity of water, for the 
Dutch houses are built very like the Greek and 
Turkish, and are distributed in the same mode of 
internal arrangement. Perhaps the diminutiveness 
of the ground plan may be accounted for and jus- 
tified by the paucity of building ground, the high 
value of it, and the necessity of having small rooms, 
as more readily warmed in a cold and damp at- 
mosphere. It is singular enough that at Amster- 
dam, in the winter, a south wind will often bring 
ice and frost, and a north wind rain. This reverse 
in the elements is unaccountable enough. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AMSTERDAM.— THE MUSEUM. 



I AM now more peculiarly in my element. I en- 
joy a pleasure in contemplating fine pictures, 
which makes me no longer envious of the luxuries 
even of Apicius. Amateurs of painting are not 
always picture collectors : for my own part, I con- 
fess that I experience as great gratification in 
looking at the coloured treasures a friend pos- 
sesses, as in surveying my own ; and therefore can 
conceive, what has often been told me, that a gal- 
lery, with many, savours as much of ostentation as 
of taste. Were I to be taken away from such 
enjoyments by death, I should wish my paintings 
to be deposited in some public place, amongst an 
inquiring and .enlightened community, where tra- 
vellers might visit them, and not hidden away from 
the sight of the world, in a remote house or pro- 
vince. The treasures of art should not be se- 
cluded, hke Asian monarchs, from any eyes, not 
even from those of the vulgar. Gradually the 
public taste would be refined, insensibly feeling 
would ripen, and by easy steps the ignorant would 
be instructed, and learn to choose with judgment. 
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and to reject with skill. The practised eye would 
turn at last from the meretricious and the extra- 
vagant, and repose with gratification only upon 
the natural and correct. 

The collection at the Museum of Amsterdam 
contains 464 pictures, distributed in six rooms; 
one of which is in the lower part of the house, and 
very large. It contains the Night- Watch, and 
'* Staal Hof," of Rembrandt ; the two famous pic- 
tures of Vander Hoist, and the gigantic Karl du 
Jardin. I will, however, review the paintings 
which pleased me most, in their alphabetical order, 
as I have noticed those at the Hague ; giving the 

reader notice that this collection is the finest of 

* 

the two, and that I shall require a little more of 
his patience to follow me. 

An Arp Ryckaart, representing a Shoemaker s 
Shop, with an old man, his wife, and an apprentice 
at work, would easily pass for Teniers. There is 
a paper portrait sketch on the wall of the build- 
ing, as is often introduced by that master. A fine 
Backhuysen, of the Embarkation of the Grand 
Pensionary De Witt, in 1665. A painting by 
Bega, which partakes of a mixture of style be- 
tween Gerard Douw and Teniers ; it represents a 
philosopher in his study — ^the light is disposed in 
a very striking manner, and it is beautifully 
finished. Bray, a painter hitherto unknown to 
me, has contributed the Portraits of the Assembled 
Syndics of the Community of Painters at Haarlem. 
A. Cuyp — a Mountainous Landscape, which is 
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traversed by a river ; a man and woman are seen 
mounted on asses, conducting cattle : this is a fine 
picture, in the style of Both, and of the same class of 
excellence with his works. A. Cuyp is not inferior 
to any landscape and cattle painter in the school to 
which he belongs — ^he has more power than Both, 
and more warmth than Berghetn. I now come to 
the two famous pictures of Gerard Douw : the first 
in order is The School by Candle Light, of perhaps 
two feet and a half in height by two feet wide ; 
in the front is the master reprimanding a pupil, 
who regards him with apprehension : a young girl 
is saying her lesson — ^near her is the sand-pot, and 
the candle which lights the group ; to the right is 
another young girl talking to a boy, who writes 
upon a slate, and at the bottom is a lanthorn with 
horn glasses, which is half open, and produces 
quite a magic effect in demi-tints. The contrast 
of these lights, which are spread over the fore* 
ground, is ingenious in the highest degree. Towards 
the extreme distance there are several scholars 
studying by the light of a candle, whilst another is 
going down a staircase with a lighted taper in his 
hand. A large drapery, arranged with much art, 
serves as an introduction to these groups and 
effects of light and shade. This is an extraordi- 
nary picture — ^it contains twelve figures, and five 
different lights; is worked up with the highest 
finish, and is regarded as the artist's most ad- 
mirable work. The one which follows it, repre- 
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sents a lady seated^ a gentleman standing near^ 
and the portrait of the author, with his mono- 
gram or signature on a ruined capital, at their 
feet : they are surrounded by a thick wood, and a 
dog is playing near them. These latter accesso- 
ries of the picture were painted by Nicholas Ber- 
chem, and the finish he has given to these parts of 
the work is not inferior to that of Gerard Douw 
himself in the figures. Both these pictures are in 
Douw*s brown or Rembrandt style, while the one at 
the Hague, which I mentioned with praise, is in that 
of Mieris. Two other Douws follow, but I found 
them so inferior that I have not noted them. The 
head of a Hermit in his Oratory, praying before a 
crucifix, which is one of them, appeared to me to 
be as weak as the worst productions of Teniers. 
Dusart's three paintings are all good ; the Fisher- 
woman and Customers is a silvery-toned fine pic- 
ture; and the Beer-House, with a man and his 
mistress in the front ground, almost equals Ostade. 
The portrait of the Burgomaster of Antwerp re- 
sembles Velasquez, although by Vandyke. The 
Woman taken before Christ, by Eeckhout, is mi- 
serable, when seen after the same subject treated 
by his master, Rembrandt, in the British Gallery. 
Flink has two pictures : An Assembly of Ofiicers 
of the Civil Guards of Amsterdam, , appears to 
have been painted in commemoration of the Peace 
of Munster: — another, in the manner of Rem- 
brandt, The Blessing of Jacob, is a poor thing. 
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Flink gives a Vandyke effect to his paintings. It 
is to be remarked that the extremities of his hands 
are all pointed, a peculiarity observable in many 
of the old masters, and particularly in one whose 
works are rare, named Schepper, and whose his- 
tory I have not been able to trace. I met with 
an Holy Family by him, in Spain, which possesses 
merit, but could not find his name in the List of 
Painters which I consulted. — Van Gogen has a 
magnificent Dutch Landscape, I suppose from 
fancy. Brown and green are his predominant 
colours, so that he is rather a dingy colourist, but 
his good works are very pleasing. The Museum 
at Bordeaux possesses a fine painting by him, in 
which is introduced the enormous trunk of a tree, 
occupying half the fore-ground. 

We now arrive at one of the wonders of the 
Dutch school, the famous picture of the Civic 
Feast given in commemoration of the Peace of 
Munster in 1648, by Vander Hoist. It contains 
near thirty figures, and is between twenty and 
thirty feet long, by a corresponding' height; the 
figures full size of life. I should pronounce this 
an inferior picture to the Surrender of Breda, by 
Velasquez ; however, many may think otherwise. 
It is equally transparent and silvery with the works 
of Du Jardin, and has more force. Another 
painting by the same master, which is darker, but 
still fine, follows, representing the Chiefs of the 
Cross-Bow Shooters, three in number, examining 
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the silver prizes for contention. This picture is 
fourteen feet in width. The collection of Hol- 
beins did not please me much. Two large Hen- 
dekoeters are fine; one has the soubriquet of the 
" Plume Flottante." Of De Hooge, the Museum 
has only one picture; an interior — a Young Woman 
giving Beer to a Child to drink : it is good, but 
pale. Van Huysum has four pictures. I find now 
what I did not think before, that Ansellano, the 
Spanish flower-painter, may perhaps yield to Van 
Huysum, but in his good works equal any other of 
the Dutch school. Du Jardin, amongst other pic- 
tures, has the enormous one of 20 feet wide, con- 
taining Portraits of the Regents of the House of 
Correction. The Museum possesses five more of his 
works. His large picture, which I have just noted, 
is a fine one, but rather cold. I confess I like his 
landscapes better than his historical compositions. 
His portraits, too, are without warmth. Oh for the 
glow of Murillo, Velasquez, and the Spanish 
school ! — The God Pan, by Jordaens, appears to 
have been washed with colour by Rubens. Kalf 
is an inferior painter, but a minute one; and 
paints pots, pans, and interiors of cups, of a brown 
ochery hue, with some taste, but his fruits are dark 
and cold. The Museum possesses one beautiful 
landscape of De Koening. The Lingelbachs are 
fine ; one Landscape, treated in the style of Wy- 
nants and Wouvermans, seems as good as the two 
painters could have done had they really worked 
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together. The four Mieris are fine. The An- 
nunciation to the Virgin, called a Murillo, is by 
some follower. Horresco referens — poor Murillo, 
like many of us, is often misunderstood, misrepre- 
sented, and condemned by persons who judge of 
his works without having seen them. The Net- 
scher, of A Lady dressing the Hair of her Son, is 
equal in quality to that at the Hague, with more 
detail and finish : it has a force of colour I have 
scarcely ever seen equalled. Poel is a painter of 
interiors of houses, still life, and sometimes figures ; 
but, like Kalf, occupies a low rank, and I note 
him only because his works are spread almost half 
over Europe. Paul Potter has five pictures. I 
confess the famous Bear Hunt does not please 
me: the execution of the huntsman with the 
cutlass, attacking the bear, is hard, and the per- 
spective does not detach his figure and that of the 
animals: — ^it is however a striking painting, but 
horrid and cruel looking. The Landscape, by 
Potter, in which is seen a brown ox, grouped with 
a ram and an ass, near to a he-goat, and two sheep 
with a lamb, is much finer, or at least more grate- 
ful, in my opinion, to contemplate; a woman 
giving suck to her child, and a man playing on a 
bagpipe, with a large dog, add to the variety of 
the scene : — it is one of Potter's most agreeable 
paintings, and came from the collection of Mr. 
Vander Pot, of Rott^dam. The Night Watch, 
by Rembrandt, known to all Europe, and com- 
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mented on by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is the De- 
parture of F. B. Kok, lord of Purmerland and 
Ilpendam, with his suite, to shoot at a mark. 
There are at least twenty figures in this picture : a 
girl is canying on her shoulder a white fowl, pro- 
bably intended to be the prize for the successful 
rifleman : the names of the persons represented 
are written in Dutch on the top of a column. 
There is a great eflFect of light and shade in this 
picture; and here is discoverable the mine from 
whence Sir Joshua drew his tints, for there is an 
endless variety of colour in the picture; and 
almost every shade used by the English painter 
has been borrowed from the Dutch. After sur- 
veying attentively this and the other works of 
Rembrandt, I still must give the palm of merit for 
colour to the Sevillian painters. This may savour 
of obstinacy or prejudice, or perhaps both ; I still 
cannot help yielding to the impression they con- 
vey to my feelings, and I cannot condescend to 
flatter prejudice by saying what I do not think. 
The second Rembrandt in consideration is the one 
containing portraits of the five regents of a cor- 
poration at Amsterdam, called the Staal Hof; 
four are seated round a table covered with a red 
cloth, and a servant is in waiting behind. There 
are three Rubens's, but not of the first class. Two 
• Ruysdaels. A painting, by Ruisch, of Flowers, 
which is very inferior. One by Schoorl, a painter 
concerning whom I know nothing but of his living 
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at the beginning of the sixteenth century, — a 
Mary Magdalen in meditation, with a Skull : I at 
first took this for an early Guercino ; and to that 
painter's style Schoorl approaches. There are 
eight fine Jan Steens : the most amusing one is 
that of the Feast of San Nicholas, when the good 
children receive sweetmeats, and the bad are re- 
fused their present, as is peculiar to the custom of 
Holland. There are many figures in this picture, 
some weeping, others laughing, whilst the passage 
of the Saint through the chimney is pointed out to 
some of the astonished and gaping infants. A Van 
Sty, of a Landscape traversed by a river, with a 
shepherd conducting cattle along an embankment, 
might vie with Cuyp's. I am not the least sur- 
prised that so many disputes arise, in the sale of 
paintings, as .to their authenticity, when I remark 
that even here, with an opportunity for immediate 
comparison of masters, the eye is perpetually 
misled, and one is liable to errors close under the 
direction-points for sure guidance. How can one 
man be infallible in his judgment on fifty different 
works painted by pupils who were themselves some- 
times equal to their masters, and differing by almost 
imperceptible shades from them, and by painters 
who often copied each other ? Where can the 
judge be found to decide differences in such mi- 
nute discrepancies? Glory to you, O picture 
dealers ! follow still the mysterious trade —brush 
up your academic garbs of black, handle your eye- 
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glasses, introduce your treasures, screened, like 
favourite fair ones, behind their veils of green — long 
may ye prosper; and may that taste which was a 
glory to the most refined of olden times still be 
patronized and applauded by us their degenerate 
descendants ! while the luxurious lords of Albion 
pay in coin the penalty of wanting discernment, 
and their guineas fly to those who possess it, and 
want them. 

There are five Teniers in the Museum of Am- 
sterdam, all very fine. A Terburg (of which 
there are two) is entitled to peculiar notice : it 
represents the interior of an apartment, in which 
are three persons — a man, seated, is in the act of 
upbraiding a young lady, who is near him ; she 
has her back turned to the spectator, but " beauty 
draws us with a single hair," and the turn of her 
neck, with the down of auburn hair upon it, is 
most alluring and voluptuous : her dress is of 
white satin : — near the man is a woman, seated, 
emptying a glass of wine. I remarked a very 
diminutive portrait, by Velasquez, of Charles Bal- 
thazar, son of Philip the Fourth of Spain. Van de 
Velde has the Capture of the English vessel 
'' Royal Prince," in 1666, by the Dutch. There 
are nine of his pictures in the Museum. P. Van 
de Werf has two, and Adrien V. de Werf five : 
Wouvermans nine : — the most beautiful work of 
this painter, who never touched anything which 
he did not embellish, is, perhaps, the " Chasse au 
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Vol/' which came from the collection of M. 
Vander Pot of Rotterdam, having formerly be- 
longed to the Duke de Choiseul. In a landscape 
is represented, in the first term of distance, a 
group of three cavaliers and a lady, mounted on 
horses, and attended by a servant on horseback 
also, leading a leash of hounds. The second term 
is filled with falconers and attendants ; a fine 
perspective, divided by a river, and terminated by 
hills, is opposed to a sky clouded with consum- 
mate art. The whole effect of this picture is fine, 
rich, and harmonious. 

I have now concluded what I think it neces- 
sary to say on the principal works of the first 
Dutch Gallery. Doubtless I have omitted many 
paintings which others will dwell upon ; one who 
describes generally, notes most naturally those 
pictures which are newest to him : and what 
strikes one will not strike another, in accordance 
with their greater or less ability to judge. 

Every lover of the arts should see the galleries 
of Holland ; they are the lexicon to a knowledge 
of the Dutch masters. These fine paintings have 
been executed by men of studious and retired 
habits ; their easels contained the history of their 
lives, undisturbed and secluded ; their crude cli- 
mate constrained them to their labours, they 
dwelt peaceably under a free government, and 
their lives were passed with little variety, save 
the usual occurrences of domestic circles. Rubens 

f2 
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was perhaps the only painter of the school who 
looked beyond the narrow limits of the profession 
to the broad hemisphere of worldly distinctions. 
Happy in their obscurity, they are now illustrious 
without being exposed to the malignant attacks 
of envy, and posterity reviews their innocent la- 
bours, and metes out approbation, without afflict- 
ing them by invidious comparisons, or depressing 
their hopes by censure. Rembrandt, like a true 
Hollander, confined his views to petty gains; 
threatened to expatriate himself if his profits on 
engravings were not encouraged ; and finding 
that to finish even in oils he was obliged to sacri- 
fice much time, he abandoned them in favour of 
the metal, plate, and pen. Rubens, on the other 
hand, traversed the world, painted the Luxem- 
bourg at Paris, whilst negotiating the interests of 
Spain and England ; during the time necessary 
for working his colours on the canvass, he would 
embrace the two sister muses at once, and delight 
in the rehearsal of poetry and romance. Vandyke, 
his pupil, inherited his genius, and perhaps his 
portraits may sometimes be superior to those of 
his master; but his greatness of mind was fe,r infe- 
rior ; he grasped at money, even to the delaying 
of the finish of a lady's hands, till, on inquiring the 
cause, she learnt that he wished to make that 
most perfect fi-om which he was to receive his 
reward. Rubens and Vandyke were both Flem- 
ings, the one born at Cologne, the other at Ant- 
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werp. Another great man, also a Fleming, was 
the adopter and discoverer of the most delicious 
accessory to the draughtman's art — that of colour- 
ing in oil. It was during the reign of Philip le 
Bel, Duke of Burgundy, that the manufactories of 
Bruges were famous for their tapestry ; that the 
drapers and wool-workers of Louvain exceeded 
the number of one hundred and fifty-thousand ; 
that Ypres contained two hundred thousand 
weavers ; and that the commerce of the north 
and south of Europe was centered in Antwerp. 
It was during this period that chemists, perpetu- 
ally occupied with the search of colours for their 
stuffs, more new, more brilliant, and more pleas- 
ing than the last, cultivated the science which 
Van Eyck, otherwise called John of Bruges, in- 
vestigated for the purpose of restoring a picture 
which had been painted on wood, and had split 
in drying. It was then the custom to fix colours 
with the white of eggs and glue, but the surface 
always remained dull, and the painting insecure. 
A thick varnish which he added gave some so- 
lidity, but dried slowly ; and on exposing a paint- 
ing to the sun, which was covered with the var- 
nish, in order to dry it more quickly, the wood 
cracked, and he was at a loss how to repair with- 
out altogether re-painting a work which had cost 
him much trouble and many anxious hours. He 
applied to that magic art, chemistry, — to the mi- 
raculous profession which promised the produc* 
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tion of gold from the baser metals, — for aid in his 
distress. His research was crowned with success, 
and he gained a second philosopher's stone in his 
difficulty. He found that colours, mixed with 
oils of the nut and linseed, which promised drying 
qualities, retained their brilliancy afterwards as on 
the first application, and had little need of varnish 
to preserve their lustre. He adopted the use of 
colours mixed in this way. One of his pictures, 
taken to Naples, raised the jealousy of the Italian 
painters, and Antonio of Messina came expressly 
into Flanders to see the man who had astonished 
the south of Europe. He acquired his friendship, 
learnt his secret, and imparted its utility to supe- 
rior hands. It has since passed through the test 
of centuries, and has preserved for us these de- 
lightful creations of art fresh in their original vigour, 
and true to the conception of their authors, trans- 
mitted with undiminished power, and glowing in 
the pristine beauty of their colours. 
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CHAPTER X. 



AMSTERDAM (continu€d)^TUE PALACE. 



This magnificent edifice, which contains saloons 
finer than any I have seen in Europe, was begun 
in the middle of the seventeenth century — ^its plan 
being traced by the celebrated architect Jacob 
Van Kampen. Its completion occupied the space 
of eight years. I have already mentioned that it 
was built on an extraordinary number of piles of 
wood driven into the ground, like the rest of the 
Dutch buildings, but it surpasses them as much 
in extent as in taste of construction. Its form is 
that of a rectangular parallelogram : its length 
282 feet, the width being 222. It is isolated in 
the midst of a dam. A gallery was added, with a 
gilt balustrade in front, in 1808, and it was from 
thence that William the First was proclaimed 
King of the Low Countries in 1815. From the 
ground to the top of the tower, where the view 
of Amsterdam is best seen, is nearly 200 feet. 
The entablature of the edifice, which is supported 
by a colonnade of the second story, above the 
"rez de chauss^e," is eighty-two feet long by 
eighteen high, of a triangular form. The town of 
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Amsterdam is allegorically figured under the form 
of a female bearing an imperial crown, and hold- 
ing in the right hand an olive-branch. She is 
seated in a car drawn by two lions ; to her right 
is the shield of the arms of the town, and she is 
accompanied by Neptune, armed with a trident, 
and seated on another car in the shape of a shell, 
drawn by two marine unicorns. Naiads and Tritons 
offering him flowers — ^not herrings and sea-fish, 
as might have been more appropriate -finish the 
group, whilst other Tritons, sounding their shells, 
announce to the universe the fame of this splendid 
town. The work is sculptured in marble, by A. 
Guellin of Antwerp. On the opposite side of the 
building, of the same size and ^hape. Commerce 
appears in the guise of a female form, receiving 
the tributes of the world, and having at her feet 
the rivers Y and Amstel. All the apartments 
of this palace are fine ; the ball-room is 180 feet 
long, 60 wide, and 100 high. The paintings in 
the different parts of the building are by Ferdi- 
nand Bol, Flink, Stokade, Jean Lievens, Holstein, 
and Keyser. De Witt has painted very cleverly 
some imitations of basso relievo ; the pictures 
however are not proportionably good with the 
architecture. Wappers and Eckhout have im- 
mortalized Homspech, the * young commander of 
a gun-boat before Antwerp, who blew himself into 
the air with his vessel rather than yield it to the 
Belgians, during the last revolution. From the 
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top of the tower is seen a view of all Amsterdam, 
the circuit of which is twelve miles. The cradle 
of the naval genius of Peter the Great is descried 
at a short distance in Saardam, and the five hun- 
dred windmills by which it is surrounded may be 
almost told. I should observe that the sculp- 
tured marble throughout the palace, (and which 
abounds in every saloon,) is wrought with the 
greatest elegance, though I could not learn by 
whom. 

Of private collections of paintings I could learn 
nothing in Amsterdam. The great objects for 
attention are the Museum and the Theatre. The 
two Arsenals are not to be compared with those 
of Great Britain or other countries. The one on 
the Y, the finest of the two, was burnt, at least 
its interior, in 1791, but has since been repaired 
with advantage. There are seventeen churches 
in Amsterdam, of different sects, and seven hos- 
pitals. Houses of meeting, filled with abandoned 
females, under direction of the police, abound 
here. The unfortunate creatures who once enter 
are charged with debts, retained as long as they 
please or attract attention, and then dismissed to 
the streets and the dunghill. Every nation has 
its peculiarities — and these institutions savour far 
more of grossness of taste in the Dutch, than 
their love of plants, their general cleanliness, their 
taste for pictures, and for science and cultivated 
education, would lead one at first to believe them 
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capable of. The traveller who has curiosity 
should visit Saardam^ «aemorable from the resi- 
dence there of the Russian monarch — a bar- 
barian in conduct yet not in mind^ whose nature 
constantly struggled with his education, and who 
framed salutary laws from discordant principles. 
Brock, a small village near it, is the cleanest place 
in the world. The houses are entered without 
shoes — ^the inhabitants having adopted this cus- 
tom of the Turks for fear of dirtying them ; 
flower-beds, gravel-walks, sanded flags, well- 
washed tiles, and neatly painted green and white 
windows and doors, embellished with brilliant red 
and yellow flower-pots, salute the eye in every 
direction. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE SEA.— June 15th, 1837, 



On embarking yesterday evening at the Port, for 
the steamer which left Amsterdam at midnight, 
I had an opportunity of observing the very dull 
white and strong dark shades of the Dutch vessels 
and their sails, so faithfully pourtrayed by Back- 
huysen and Schotel. In different countries the 
sea appears difierent — the blue of the Mediter- 
ranean, the green of the Atlantic, would be pre- 
posterous if applied to these waters. When we 
criticise a painter's colour, we must call to mind 
how nature appeared when he endeavoured to 
depict it. A feeble talent invents new tones and 
contrasts ; a great one may be free with nature, 
but she will always guide him, and he be true to 
her. At about ten o'clock on the morning of the 
15th, we had reached the boundary of the Dutch 
ocean, and the Isles of Fly and Schelling. Their 
custom-boat visited us, and we then drove for- 
ward to the main. Schelling and Fly seem 
tongues of low land, with sand-heaps shining in 
the sun. Their neighbourhood is dangerous. 
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and vessels rarely visit them when the season is 
advanced. The weather we enjoyed, for it was 
very fine, although a thick haze hung over the 
waters and forbade any very great extension of 
view, — I sent up devout wishes for its continu- 
ance. Our course lay past Heligoland, the per- 
fidious natives of which island — " iraproba tellus!" 
— perform the devotional service of their temples 
by praying for shipwrecks. Amongst the passengers 
on board were many Americans, some single and 
some married, and I found their conversation and 
company agreeable. A strong feeling of preju- 
dice against this branch of our race exists amongst 
a certain party in England, and, in true accord- 
ance with English party spirit, it has, I think, 
been carried to an unjustifiable and unreasonable 
length. The inhabitants of the United States are 
represented as proud, brutal in their manners, 
and vulgar in their ideas. We do not recollect 
that their spirit is the spirit of a trading nation : — 
and they have reason to be proud of the manner 
in which they achieved and have maintained their 
independence, in spite of the most powerful na- 
tion of the old world, and all its military and 
naval equipments. I have mixed with that class 
of their citizens whose manners are perhaps most 
sensitive to observation — the navy — and have not 
found them generally worse mannered than the 
modern British. Bnitality will always exist 
amongst the lower orders of a republic ; but, I 
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would candidly ask, are the educated Americans 
brutal? On vulgarity it is difficult to pro- 
nounce, for it is difficult to define it. The 
aristocracy of England are, however, more ridi- 
culously fastidious and affected than the Ameri- 
cans are vulgar. The works of Mrs. Trollope may 
be amusing, and in some respects salutary, like 
other noxious medicines, but they are preju- 
diced, uncharitable, and in the main discreditable, 
by their extensive circulation, to the public taste 
and feeling of the British nation. The Americans 
are a rising people; they are adventurous, cou- 
rageous, and shrewd, warm-hearted and hospitable. 
Their enthusiasm carries them indeed too far, 
when they judge their force at sea as formidable as 
that of the British ; but when they shall really have 
swept the seas as the British have done — defended 
themselves against the combined world in arms as 
the British have done — and instead of taking, with 
a superior force, a few vessels in detached engage- 
ments, have burnt and destroyed whole fleets of 
formidable antagonists — when they shall have en- 
larged in a great degree the bounds of science, 
repressed injustice, and abolished slavery — then 
they will have the right and power to be arrogant 
with reason, — ^but then they will not be so. In 
making some observations on* Mrs. Trollope's 
" Domestic Manners of the Americans," I am free 
to confess that her work displays talent and obser- 
vation. If it be entirely her own, the merit of its 
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composition is equal to that of any production of 
a female pen in the present day: but internal 
evidence would warrant the supposition of her 
having had with her a coadjutor, or help, to borrow 
an American term. Be the work, however, by one 
author or many, — by single Mrs. TroUope, or Mrs. 
TroUope and Company, — I think it could with ease 
be proved that almost all the American peculiari- 
ties which shocked her or them so much, are de- 
rived from the pure English source ; that in the 
vulgar language of both nations, the Yankees are 
" chips of the old block," and have with British 
blood inherited British vulgarities. The men in 
America merry-make alone, — what do the men 
in England ? What are the national post-prandial 
joys ? — Drinking, sometimes to bestiality, always 
largely, away from the other sex. Every lady in 
England has her sitting-room, to be kept apart from 
the male company, in almost every house :— it is 
as usual as the marriage settlement. Rousseau, I 
think, affirms such separations to be salutary, and 
attributes the constancy of English couples to the 
circumstance of their not being enough together 
to grow tired of each other, and the infidelity in 
France to the opposite custom. In America, again, 
the men stretch their legs on tables. — ^Free and 
easy persons in England do the same. The Ame- 
ricans hate the British. — Have they no reason to 
do so ? They think their own country the best, 
and themselves the finest people in the world. 
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This is grating to us, because we " lords of human 
kind " are of the same opinion, and equally admit 
no foreign pretensions. The English are as ridi- 
culously fastidious about the use of certain words 
as the Americans. The dialogue between Miss 
Clarissa and Mr. Smith is just what might have 
taken place almost any where in England. The 
liberty of speech and discussion on religion shocks 
Mrs. TroUope in America. In England the ministers 
govern by religion, consequently it is as obnoxious 
to touch freely on it as on royalty : — ^in America 
they do not. The Methodist meetings are pande- 
moniums there — ^what are our receptacles for ce- 
lebrating love-feasts ? I will not however go 
farther ; as the author of Vathek observes in his 
delightful Dodecameron, " if you wish to live 
quiet, disturb not public prejudices." I delight in 
peace, detest politics, — and adore pictures. I leave 
Mrs. Trollope and Captain Basil Hall to fight it 
out with the Americans ; one woman in such a 
war is worth ten men ; and it is after all a family 
affair. Perhaps some American lady will answer 
Mrs. Trollope; the public will be amused, and no 
harm ensue, for they cannot pull caps across the 
Atlantic. The English cry out especially about 
slavery, which they are desirous of having abo- 
lished in a very great hurry on the continent, 
forgetting that it required half a century to bring 
over the opponents of the measure in their own 
country. 
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On the morning of the 16th, thanks to steam, 
we passed Cuxhaven, and our view on each side 
was bounded by the flat shores of the Elbe : — 
soon appeared the grassy and luxuriant plains of 
Holstein, the delightAil banks of Luckstadt, and 
shortly afterwards the steeples of Hamburgh. 

This town being a free one, we were not in- 
commoded by custom-house officers, and at twelve 
o'clock in the day I was quietly seated in the 
** H6tel de Russie," on the promenade of the 
Jungferstieg, with all my little Epicurean comforts 
about me — ^hock. Seltzer water, and a pipe of fine 
Varinas tobacco. My host, Wiederman, of the H6tel 
de Russie, was still alive, and I found again all that 
once rendered Hamburgh delightful. 



I 
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CHAPTER XII. 



HAMBURGH.— June 18th, 1837. 



Before entering upon the description of Ham- 
burgh, I will say a few words on the Dutch 
literature ; but my remarks are made with some 
hesitation : I am hardly entitled to praise or blame 
it, being so imperfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage. I uphold myself, however, in this unwonted 
flight of investigation, upon the '^ Essai sur 1'His- 
toire de la Litt^rature Neerlandaise," of ]VL Gra- 
ven weert, published at Amsterdam in 1830,. 

The Flemish and Dutch languages were once 
the same, of the same derivation as the German 
and the English — the ancient Teutonic idiom. In 
the tenth century the Dutch language was formed; 
in the thirteenth we have Dutch and Flemish 
works of literature. The oldest monuments of the 
Netherland language are, a Song of Victory, found 
in the abbey of St. Amand, near Tournai, and the 
Translation of the Psalms, by Notkin, abbot of St. 
Gall, in Switzerland, in the eleventh century. The 
s^th of France was, at the time of the Crusades, 
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the flower of the Germanic empire; and we are 
sm'prised to find, until we recollect this circum- 
stance, forms of expression in the songs of the 
Troubadours and the minstrels purely Germanic. 
It was at the succession of the House of Hapsburg, 
in 1268, that the Flemish and Dutch languages 
were divided ; the latter being preserved by the 
clergy, and forming the classic tongue of the 
Netherlands. In the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury flourished Jacques de Maerlant, Melis Stoke, 
Jean de Helee, and Thierry D'Assenede. The 
works of the authors of the fourteenth century con- 
sisted of translations from the French. The suc- 
cession to Holland and Brabant subsequently fell 
to the House of Burgundy ; the French language 
was introduced, and had it not been for the inven- 
tion of printing, and the reform in religion, the 
Dutch language would have perished under the 
usurpation of its softer and more elegant invader. 
In 1573, Plautin published his '^ Treasure of the 
Netherland Tongue," in form of a Lexicon, and 
fixed the Dutch as a classic language. The Union 
of Utrecht, in 1579, again divided the Netherlands 
and Holland ; the latter formed to itself a litera- 
ture; the former, by turns a Spanish, Austrian, 
and French possession, preserved only feeble in- 
dications of its former language, in the common 
idiom of the people. 

The great classics of Holland are, Hoofl;, Von- 
del. Cats, Huygens, Antonides; and the h^siO" 
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rians Meteren and Bor. Hooft was the son of a 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, and born in 1582, 
His family were rich and opulent ; he was not 
obliged to fag for learning, nor grasp at science in 
the moments stolen from exertions for bodily sus- 
tenance. He was educated at Leyden, and had 
travelled in Italy, where it is supposed he matured 
his tragedy of Achilles and Polyxenes, before he 
was twenty years of age. Leaving the track of the 
ascetic schoolmen, and avoiding the extravagances 
of his period, he chose Rome and Athens for his 
fables, and was at once classic. After his return 
from Italy he published the Granida, an imitation 
of the Aminta of Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of 
Guarini. Then came a tragedy, entitled '^ Ge- 
rardoh Velzen," of which the subject is the cap- * 
tivity and assassination of Count Florence the 
Fifth of Holland. He conceived his idea of the 
work when governor of the fortress of Maylen> 
where the Count had been imprisoned. The 
tragedy is worthy of praise, were not allegorical 
personages introduced, which shocks the present 
taste, though it was in harmony with that which 
reigned when the author wrote. Next came ano- 
ther tragedy, entitled the "Origin of theBatavians," 
^nd the subject is their emigration. Hooft exer- 
cised his talent also in amatory effusions ; he imi- 
tated the erotic style of Tibullus, and posterity has 
preserved his verses. But the great effort of his 
genius was to rival the Latin historian, Tacitus ; 

g2 
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he is said to have gone through the works of the 
illustrious ancient fifty-two times, before he ven- 
tured to give to the world his Life of the French 
King Henry the Fourth. Grotius presented the 
work to Louis the Thirteenth, himself an exile, 
and Hooft was rewarded with titles of nobility, and 
a golden chain. He proceeded with his historical 
labours, — ^publishing a small work on the calamities 
caused by the House of Medicis, — till the full career 
of his inspiration was attained in the History of the 
Netherlands, his most important work, and which 
instantly placed him at the head of the Dutch 
wTiters of history. For nineteen years of his life it 
occupied his attention — he bestowed upon it the toil 
which those alone employ who labour on works 
destined for posterity. It comprises that interest- 
ing period of the annals of his country, from the 
year 1555, when Charles the Fifth abdicated, to 
1584, the epoch of the assassination of William 
the First. The private life of Hooft was that of a 
scholar in easy circumstances — ^he united round 
him the witty and the learned of his day, enjoyed 
their company, and was beloved by them. He 
died at the Hague in 1647. 

Vondel was born at Cologne in 1587, and emi- 
grated while a child to Amsterdam. He did not 
learn Latin till he was six-and-twenty, and under- 
stood German and French but imperfectly. His 
spirit for satire rendered his life unhappy — he was 
perpetually meddling with pubhc affairs, and was 
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in consequence poor and persecuted. This mi- 
serable condition was continued through an un- 
usually long period of life, for he was a martyr till 
the age of ninety-one. His works on politics, on 
history, on the vices of the times, and on their fugi- 
tive occurrences, are naturally very extensive, but 
it is as a tragedian that he holds the first place 
in the annals of Dutch literature, excelling Hooft 
and all other competitors. The most famous of 
his tragedies is '* Lucifer;" and the conduct of it, 
which resembles that of all his others, is of the 
simplest nature. His description of the first 
couple in Paradise, resembles that of our Milton. 
The chorus accompaniments he employs are su- 
perior, it is said, to those of Schiller and Racine. 
Vondel is regarded with the same veneration in 
Holland as Shakspeare with us. On his death, 
medals were struck to his memory ; he was buried 
with pomp; and if posthumous celebrity can make 
amends for infelicity during life, Vondel has been 
repaid for what he suffered. 

Cats is the idol of Holland ; he is popular, and 
yet a classic. He was born in 1577, at Brouwers- 
haven in Zealand, where a monument has been 
erected to his memory. He belonged to a Patri- 
cian family, and embraced the law. In 1651 he 
was Grand Pensionary of Holland. His life indeed 
was a career of uniform success — so true is it that 
some appear born for good fortune that nothing 
can divert, whilst with others nothing prospers. 
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But there is an anecdote in his history which may 
be cited to show the humility and piety that con- 
tinued to prevail in his nature, and that his heart 
had not been hardened by prosperity. At an age 
exceeding what is allotted by the Psalmist, after 
having pronounced the opening discourse in the 
State Assembly in 1672, he threw himself on his 
knees in the public meeting, and rendered thanks 
to the Supreme Being, whose protection had sus- 
tained him in his long and arduous career. The 
works of Cats are called to the present day those 
of the " Good Father Cats." They consist of 
apologues, of descriptive and didactic poems, and 
meditations in verse. His most famous work is 
on marriage, a poem in six cantos. The title 
would be regarded by some people with impati- 
ence ; but I know no literature, save the Dutch, 
which contains a classical and moral work on a 
subject to which is attached the fate of half the 
world. The English, staunch advocates as they 
are of the connubial tie, have no book which treats 
of its social benefits or disadvantages — they say, 
marry for the sake of marrying : at any rate, such 
a book, if it exists, is laid on one side, as a book of 
sermons. 

Huygens was the friend of Hooft ; the son of a 
famous mechanic, and born at the Hague in 1596. 
He was secretary of embassy in Italy — ^possessed 
an extensive knowledge of the ancient and modern 
tongues — ^understood and practised the fine arts. 
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and became a perfect courtier. He wrote in Eng- 
lish, Italian, Latin and Dutch, and published a 
collection of poems in twenty-six books, entitled 
** Flowers of Blue Bells," or " Koren-bloemen." 

Antonides was born at Goes in 1647 : he was of a 
respectable but not noble family ; applied himself 
to the study of Latin, and had the good fortune to 
attract the notice of Vondel, who named him his 
son. A very early tragedy, called " Venice Con- 
quered," brought him into notice. At the age of 
twenty he wrote an epic poem, called " Bellona in 
Chains," and, unlike early attempts, it immortalized 
its author. Four years later, he made another 
attempt, in a half-epic, half-descriptive style, called 
" The River Y," (the stream which bathes the 
walls of Amsterdam). This has been translated 
into French, and is one of the few Dutch works 
which that fastidious nation have thought worthy 
of transfusion from their neighbour tongue. He 
wrote two odes, called " The Thames on Fire," 
and " The Origin of the Country's Ills ;" the latter 
a violent attack on Louis the Fourteenth of France. 
This great poet died at the age of 37, young in 
years, but old in fame. 

I have selected, amongst a very large number, 
the most distinguished names as poets, and formers 
of the Dutch classical composition. It is natural 
to imagine, that in the country of Grotius and 
Erasmus, there have not been wanting excellent 
writers in Latin and French. In natural science 
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the Dutch have been always proficient. Drebbel 
was the inventor of the thermometer. In later 
days. Dr. Bowring has given some specimens in 
English from the Dutch, but as yet the pubUc at- 
tention has not been fixed on their literature. The 
German is preferred, although we are nearer neigh- 
bours to Holland than to Germany. It is said that 
it is not favourable for translation — it abounds in 
idioms, and is forcible, rich and full of imagery, 
but is weakened through the filter of transmuta- 
tion. 

The total population of Holland may be two 
millions and a half, out of which perhaps two mil- 
lions read poetry and history. The literature of 
France is perused by at least fifty times as many. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



HAMBURGH.— June 20th, 1837. 



The vegetation is very fine about Hamburgh. But* 
ter is exported in great quantities, and the salted 
beef of this town is famous among epicures. The 
constitution of the city is free, and it is in alliance 
with LUbeck and Bremen. The leading principle 
of this liberty resides in the union between the high 
order of council and the Erbgesessener, or here- 
ditary citizen corps, which state requires the real 
possession of three thousand marks to each man. 
'* Die hochste Herrschaft, oder das hochste Recht, 
und die hoehste Gewalt, steht einem edele Rathe, 
und der Erbgesessener Biirgherschaft gemein- 
shaftlich und in ungetrennter Verbindung zu." — 
This liberty and union were destroyed by the 
French; but at the general peace of 1815 the 
Hamburghers regained their privileges with the 
other free towns, although they had suffered much 
during the war. Hamburgh has always been fa- 
mous for its beer. Its coffee-houses are elegant ; 
and on the banks of the Elbe there are innu- 
merable villas for public entertainment. The pop- 
lars which grace the borders of the river may vie 
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with the cedars and C3rpresses of the East. The 
town has seven large churches, and, counting those 
of the suburbs also, its places for religious worship 
amount to more than thirty. When Hamburgh is 
seen from the Alster, a river forming an inner and 
outer bay to the north of the town, and touching 
the bastions and Jungferstieg, the spires of seven 
large churches are seen. That of St. Nicholas, 
which was built in the twelfth century, savours of 
the Moorish architecture — the lower part of the 
tower is purely in the Arab fashion. The Botani- 
cal Garden is on the ramparts, and is supplied with 
glass houses : the French destroyed it, but it has 
been newly remodelled. The seasons of Hamburgh 
have been described as follows — "a winter of 
Vienna; a spring of Warsaw; a London sum- 
mer ; and a Copenhagen autumn." 

The Hamburghers are fond of good living, and 
it is said that their generally sedentary habits, 
combined with indulgence at table, shorten the 
lives of many of the citizens. Strangers who 
have resided here assure me that the cold in 
winter is extreme, and but little less than that 
experienced at St. Petersburgh. The latitude of 
the town of Hamburgh is, however, the same with 
that of Liverpool, 63** only. The uniform of the 
military is dark blue ; the number of the infantry 
is 1400, the cavalry 180, and the artillery 60. 
The Museum of Natural History is contained in 
a room one hundred feet long and twenty-seven 
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broad; it contains 800 specimens of birds, 200 
of the amphibious animals, 300 of fish, and also 
a library of natural history. It was formed by a 
gentleman named Roding, and opened to the 
public for the first time in 1809. Since that 
time, various additions have been made by other 
lovers of natural history, and it has become very 
complete. The town library occupies part of 
the gymnasium, and contains more than 200,000 
volumes. It is opened to the public on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. I saw and heard the divine 
opera of the incomparable Bellini, ^' Norma," well 
represented here at the "Stadt Theater,'* which is 
as large as the largest of our minor theatres. The 
decorations are sombre enough, being of a brown- 
ish hue, but the house is well lighted. A fine 
bass, named Standigh, performed the part of Oro- 
vist ; he was not so good, however, as Lablache 
or Tamburini, nor had he so fine a voice as that 
of the youthful Spech of Cadiz. The arts lan- 
guish in Hamburgh: the chief pleasures of its 
inhabitants are those of a sensual character. A 
yearly exhibition of paintings affords little encou- 
ragement to the contributing artists ; even the 
genius of Schotel could not ensure his pictures a 
good^sale. A few inferior collections contain the 
second class of Dutch masters. The principal 
wealth is in the hands of the Israelites, and what 
they gain they keep. 

Hamburgh is not remarkable for any famous 
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men. It has often been the prey of the Danes, 
and, as all detached states suffer especially in case 
of war, it has so often been ravaged, that scarcely 
any of its antiquities remain. A few old houses 
may be seen scattered about in various quarters, 
ornamented with worked pilasters and narrow- 
porticos, terminating in a pigeoned roof — but these 
are rare. Of ancient monuments there are none. 
The abbey, to which Adolphus the Fourth, sa- 
viour of Hamburgh, retired in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, after having repulsed the Danes 
from the territory, has been allowed to fall from 
decay. It was not till the year 1821 that the 
gratitude of the republic raised a small narrow 
monument of bronze to his memory, in the square 
called after his name. It has been observed that 
free states are mean in their allotment of rewards 
done for the commonwealth, but the Americans, 
who value the body and soul of a dollar, have yet 
erected statues to their eminent men — and Wash- 
ington has had a town dedicated to his manes. 
The ancient republics provided honourably for the 
families who survived their heroic founders : be- 
sides present fame, they gained also posthumous 
profit for their relations. 

The neighbouring town of Altona, which is not 
more than two centuries old, free, but Danish, 
and containing thirty thousand inhabitants, occu- 
pies part of the Elbe side, and there reposes all 
that is mortal of the author of the Messiah, the 
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great Klopstock, pensioner to the King of Den- 
mark. He was born of respectable parents, at 
Quadlingburg, in 1724. His life was the life of 
a student. When only twenty-three, an age at 
which talent sleeps with many of the literary pro- 
fession, and with almost all of those who are in 
opulent circumstances, he had already composed 
part of his great work ; another part was written 
at Hamburgh, where he loved, but without re- 
ciprocity of attachment, the " Fanny " of his odes. 
The little god, who " Test, le fut, ou le droit 6tre ** 
master of all the world, seems never to spare 
poets ; he however inspires them ; and perhaps, 
had Klopstock not found a cruel fair, he would 
not have found fame as the bard whose lyrics are 
considered equal by his countrymen to those of 
Pindar. Some years afterwards Klopstock mar- 
ried ; but the romance of life, of which matrimony 
is generally the termination, was again restored 
to him, for he lost his partner within a very short 
period. He travelled into Switzerland, but I find 
no account of his becoming conspicuous any- 
where except as a poet — save, indeed, at Ham- 
burgh, where he was honoured with the " Lega- 
tionsrath " of the Danish monarch, a station simi- 
lar to that of a secretaryship of embassy — a place 
which many a newspaper writer of the present day 
would not accept. Amongst the Germans, Klop- 
stock is the poet of reason,— Schiller of imagina- 
tion and sentiment. It is not, indeed, to be in- 
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ferred from this, that the former was destitute of 
these qualities ; he is however the idol of the 
mature in age, whilst Schiller delights the young. 
What I have read of Klopstock is certainly sub- 
lime, and he has the merit of being the father of 
German composition; at the same time a great 
simplicity reigns throughout his works. I have 
occasionally found Schiller quaint and affected, 
having perhaps read too much of Shakspeare, 
and admired his faults in common with his beau- 
ties. Klopstock died at the age of eighty, in 
1804, and his bier was attended to the grave by 
an immense and splendid train. 

The costume of Hamburgh, amongst the fe- 
male peasantry, is a close black skull-cap, with 
wings behind and at the side, of linen of the 
same colour ; a bodice of red cloth, tight to the 
shape, short white sleeves, a petticoat of light 
blue, descending to the calf of the leg, party- 
coloured stockings, and a profusion of gilt tags, 
and variegated ribbons adjusted in knots. 

I am not aware that Hamburgh is peculiar for 
any complaint, — colds, rheumatisms, and the num- 
berless legion of aches, are the natural portion 
of its latitude. I observed during my stay that 
many suffered from inflammation of the eyes, and 
I am at this moment affected with it in a slight 
degree. 

1 should mention that the poplars, which adorn 
the gardens here, are of Italian origin ; they grow 
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quick, are handsome, and bushy to the ground, 
but do not survive forty years. This speedy suc- 
cession is however favourable to the appearance 
of a country where the growth of a forest tree 
requires centuries. They have the disadvantage 
of giving no shade. All over Germany the na- 
tives are fond of flowers. The nursery of Mr, 
Booth, a Scotchman by extraction, is famous for 
every variety of rose, and at this moment for an 
endless variety of plants and trees, collected from 
the Norwegian, Siberian, and other hyperborean 
regions. It is situated at the distance of three 
German miles from Hamburgh, in the direction of 
Altona, and occupies a surface of 160 English 
acres. It is delightful to see in this country the 
steps to the thresholds of the meanest houses, gay 
with flowering plants ; the small adjacent strips 
of land blushing with peonies and roses, whilst 
the honeysuckles and eternal creepers festoon the 
windows of the lowliest dwellings. There is a 
cleanliness of mind indicated in a taste for these 
embellishments, that savours of the golden age of 
innocence, rather than of these vitiated times. 
Sobriety and peace may be said to dwell where 
Flora reigns. In fact, after the changes of war, 
the devastations of revolutions, and the corrupt- 
ing examples of treachery and treason attendant 
on unsettled politics, there is perhaps no nation 
in the world more pure, more sincere, and more 
well disposed than the German. Earnest and 
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warm hearted in their friendships, they love little 
ceremony ; enthusiastic and romantic, they ex- 
press themselves with the feeling that issues un- 
adulterated from the breast : they affect no diffi- 
dence in communicating their pleasures and their 
griefs ; they have little care to calculate the con- 
venience of exercising good offices. These dis- 
positions vary somewhat in different provinces ; 
those most imbued with the manners of France 
are said to be the Prussians. I have in the course 
of my life known many Germans, and I cannot 
recollect any one with whose acquaintanceship I 
have had reason to be dissatisfied, save once with 
that of a Hamburgh Jew. This nation preserves 
a peculiar character, I believe, all over the world; 
and Hamburgh is full of the children of Israel. 
They manage most of its commercial affairs, and 
prosper : jealous and averse to strangers, they re- 
gard with an evil eye all who are not of their own 
tribe. 

While mentioning the cultivation of flowers, I 
omitted to say that the German vegetables are 
excellent. I may note, in particular, that their as- 
paragus is white from the points, and so tender that 
generally the whole that is served may be eaten ; 
whereas in England I have often been obliged to 
satisfy myself with snapping off a morsel from the 
end of the vegetable, or, if I proceeded further, en- 
countered a bitterness in the mouth, and found the 
stringy fibres of the stalk about my teeth. The 
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way by which the Germans at Hamburgh render 
the plant so white and tender, is by never allow- 
ing it to rise above the bed. As soon as the green 
heads are perceived sprouting through the mould, 
they are covered with mats, forced downwards, 
and kept from any exposure to the atmospheric 
air. I have been told that in England lettuce 
is in like manner sometimes ripened in cellars, 
and becomes white by being kept away from the 
light. 

In the interior of Hamburgh, the streets are in- 
conveniently narrow, so that two carriages can 
scarcely pass. Fires and other agents of destruc- 
tion have not occasioned here what they gene- 
rally effect in large towns — enlargement in the 
lines of streets, on the rebuilding of houses. The 
new quarter of the town contains streets in the 
other extreme — they are all squares, with prome- 
nades for foot passengers between the drives. 
Close to the Navigation School, on the Altona 
Ramparts, and surrounded by flowering shrubs, is a 
bust in black marble, in memory of Ripsold, a fa- 
mous mechanician, who died in 1 833. A little further 
on is that of Busche, a professor of mathematics ; 
it is placed on the bridge which separates the outer 
and inner basin of the Alster« Ripsold was born 
at Cuxhaven, and perished in a fire at Hamburgh. 
The main export trade of Hamburgh consists of 
linen cloths, the wines of Germany, corn, and 
pork. 

H 
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What does not occur in a year will sometimes 
fall out in a day. I was fortunate enough to pur- 
chase, in the house of the Spanish consul at Ham- 
burgh, two fine paintings, one by Snyders, the 
other by Spagnoletto. They were part of a prize 
made in the late war, and had been laid by and 
neglected, not being of the Flemish cabinet size ; 
they were little appreciated, indeed, in a town 
where the works of the choice masters receive 
scanty acceptation. 

What little I shall please or displease by writing 
may be attributed to a campaign some years ago 
at Hamburgh. Copious libations to Bacchus, 
combined with devotion to indulgences even more 
perilous in their consequences, elicited the direful 
vengeance of arthritic pains. They are the un- 
pleasing recollections of a joyous summer, — ^have 
never left me, and make me more than ever as- 
sured of that unwelcome truth, that there is a re- 
tributive alloy to all worldly enjoyments — 

" our pleasant vices 



Do make them whips to scourge us." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE RGAD FROM HAMBURGH TO LUBECK. 

June 22, 1837. 



The King of Denmark, in whose territory it lies, 
neglects this road, in order to drive passengers by 
Kiel, a new place with nothing attractive ; there 
are, consequently, loud complaints of the passage. 
An old lady with whom I conversed, told me she 
had dislocated her arm by an upset in endeavour- 
ing to reach Liibeck. *' The road is ahscheulich^' 
said she. Shortly before, a Spanish bolero dancer 
had broken his leg ; others their carriages ; and, in 
short, I was prepared for an accident. I left 
Hamburgh at half-past nine in the morning, and 
reached Wansbeck, where the Danish territory 
and the difficulties of travellers begin, at eleven, 
having performed a distance of one German or 
five English miles ! I got to Schonburg, the 
half-way station between Hamburgh and Liibeck, 
at three,— finding the road equal in badness to 
the by-roads of Spain. We passed through the 
villages or hamlets of Rohrstadt, Holtigbaum, and 
Zicke. At Zicke I was pleased with seeing the 
post-house arranged in the good old style, opening 

h2 
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into a barn, where were ranged, on the two sides, 
cattle in stalls ; a carpenter's shop and farming 
utensils occupied the middle ; at the near end 
were coups for fowls, and the repository for har- 
ness: milk buckets were ranged in order. All 
this was separated from the passage by an open 
railing, on the other side of which passage va- 
rious doors opened into sitting rooms for tra- 
vellers, the kitchens, and other necessary rooms 
for domestic accommodation. This habitation 
realized the many exhibitions I have seen by the 
old painters, of the Birth of our Saviour ; and if, 
as I was told, Murillo has taken the costuming, 
grouping, and furniture of his '* Nacimientos," and 
other pictures, from the plates of an old work, 
called, I believe, *' Batavia Rediviva," the wonder 
is at an end how a Spaniard should have Intro- 
duced a German farm-house, instead of a Spanish 
or Italian one. From the same work, it is said, 
Zurbaran borrowed the subjects of many of his 
paintings. From Zicke to Schonburg, a distance 
of five English miles, the country is beautiful, full 
of forests of beech, linden, and oak trees. At 
Schonburg, where, from the confluence of pas- 
sengers to and from St. Petersburgh, the inn is 
always full, I found an excellent dinner — claret, 
champagne, and Seltzer water — so I had nothing 
to desire. The place itself is an insignificant one ; 
the scenery about it charming : a warm imagina- 
tion might fancy a satyr and a nymph in every 
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glade. By Kroonsfort, Helpbaum, and Kromesch, 
the traveller gains the road to Liibeck. The view 
from Kromesch is fine : twelve or thirteen steeples 
of the city are seen to rise from a bosom of ver- 
dant wood. There, too, the road is level and 
good ; and avenues of beech and linden, mingled 
with fir and oak, conduct you to your destination. 
I arrived at nine o'clock in the evening at the 
Hotel of the Stadt Hamburgh ; and (what will 
perhaps surprise the reader to hear, in so northern 
a region,) oppressed with heat, and half blind with 
the glare reflected from the sand. The heat is 
not however the penetrating steam of the south of 
Spain or Egypt : it scorches a little, but does not 
melt the sufferer. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



LUBECK.— June 23d, 1837. 



*' Concordia domi et pax foris est omnium res 
pulcherrima " — such is the inscription which con- 
fronts the traveller as he enters the Holstein gate 
of Liibeck. This device is surmounted by the 
arms of the protecting power of the town, the 
Black Eagles of Austria, with their red and white 
field. The passage through this place would have 
been interesting to me, were the trouble only 
repaid by a view of the " Dance of Death '* of 
Albert Durer; not but that I must allow that 
the frequent repetition of a skeleton is even more 
irksome and monotonous than that of a leafless 
tree, for it is not susceptible of so many inflections 
of position. 

The two famous churches of Liibeck are, the 
Dom-Kirche, and the Marien-Kirche, of which the 
latter is the older and perhaps the larger. I will 
therefore notice it first in order, as being the more 
remarkable. The Marien-Kirche is a magnificent 
structure of the middle ages, dating its erection, I 
believe, at the end of the thirteenth century, and 
thus coeval with the Minster of Strasburg, the 
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Dome of Cologne, St. Stephen at Vienna, and the 
High Church of Antwerp. It has three towers, 
two contiguous to each other, of 430 German feet 
high, or 380 Parisian, and another of less height 
at one end, where the bells are placed. The 
greatest length of the interior is 354 feet, and 
breadth about 200. The great altar is the work 
of Thomas Quellinus, the Antwerp artist, and is 
a marble of the purest white. Its erection took 
place in the year 1697. The figures represent 
the triumph of Christ over Death : our Saviour 
is rising to the embrace of his Father. In the 
singing choir (for the LUbeck churches retain all 
their old Catholic adornments, and* have not been 
stripped bare as those of Holland by the Re- 
formation) the ornaments of the pillars are vine 
leaves cut in stone. I observed in the ornaments 
and figures of the great altar, as well as the other 
works in stone and wood done by the Flemish, in 
the zenith of their artistical glory, that the Italian 
breadth of composition is wanted. There are in this 
choir eight paintings, on a golden ground, of female 
saints, by some scholar of Durer. They are power- 
fully coloured, and are not unpleasing. An astro- 
nomical clock closes upon the grand altar to the 
back, and is calculated to tell the calendar from 
1753 to 1875; not merely the time of year, month, 
and day, but also the total and partial eclipses. It 
is a very curious and interesting specimen of the 
arts, supposed to have been first used in the be- 
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ginning of the fifteenth century, but its inventor 
is not knowil. My impression is, that the towers 
of many of the early German churches have been 
founded by the Spaniards, or at least in imitation 
of the Arabic in Spain. Before the middle window 
of the baptising chapel hangs the portrait of 
Luther, which is a copy of Lucas Cranach. What 
others there are appertain to the benefactors of 
the church, or to saints. The carved work 
throughout this sanctuary is very fine : that of the 
small organ dates from 1492, and is the labour of, 
or at least was paid for by, " Kastorf," — of whom I 
learn no more. A brass copper-plate is shown, 
of the removal of Christ from the Cross ; it is 
highly prized, but appears to me worth but little. 
It is by Schartz, dated 1761; its author an unknown 
artist. The organ (which I did not hear) struck 
me by its imposing appearance; it contains, besides 
the pedal, three manuals, fifty-eight register, and 
4684 sounding pipes — a swell of choral power ca- 
pable of exalting the hearers to the full sublimity of 
musical inspiration. Round the body of the christen- 
ing font, near to the great entrance, is the fol- 
lowing inscription : — '^ Anno Domini mcccxxxvii., 
in vigilia Penthecostes, perfectum estpresens opus." 
The whole is richly chased with fantastic figures 
of gilt metal. The curious in chased wood-work 
will enjoy a rich treat, by inspecting the armorial 
bearings, shields, and devices, of the various fami- 
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lies who own the right of depositing their bones 
in this church; and the curious in very early 
paintings will find many samples of the art in its 
infancy. The " Todtentanz " is itself a gallery ; it is 
the work of Durer or Holbein. The latter great 
painter was not bom till 1495; the Dance of 
Death dates from the middle of the 15th century. 
It has been retouched no less than fifteen times 
since Holbein, perhaps, may have given it its first 
corrections. The figures are the size of life ; they 
are forty-eight in number, including the repeti- 
tions of Death, with appropriate epigrams or sen- 
tences beneath. Death, standing in one corner 
as a flute-player, pipes the reed for his company 
to dance, and has the following inscription : — 

*' Heran ihr Sterblichen das Glas ist, aus heran 
Vom hochsten in der Welt bis zu dem Bauersmann ; 
Das Wegern ist umsonst, umsonst ist alles Klagen ; 
Ihr miisset einen Tanz nach meiner Pfeife wagen." 

This work is placed in a small chapel contiguous 
to the choir, which, fi*om its contents, has perhaps 
obtained a greater popularity than all the other 
part of the building. Views of Lubeck, and the 
then infant port of Travemunde, are introduced in 
the back-ground. The stained glass with which 
the church was once embellished has been lost 
through time ; no solemn and mysterious gloom 
pervades the building — the light of day is trans- 
mitted in its natural hue. 

The Dom-Kirche is of later date than the Marien- 
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Kirche. From the year 1337 to 1341, Bishop Henry 
the Second of Bockhold completed the end to the 
altar ; the western half, to the entrance, dates more 
than a century earlier. The ground plan of the 
church is, like most others, that of a cross, 445 feet 
long and 130 broad. It has two towers — one is 416 
feet high, and contains a large clock. The singing 
choir is fine, to those who admire carved work in 
wood ; and in the aisle north of the choir is a 
brown lamp, brought here by Bishop Albrecht 
from Bruges in the year 1461. In the middle 
aisle is the baptizing basin, twisted into the fa- 
shionable tortuosities of the year 1455. Farther 
on you remark an immense cross, which traverses 
the space from one pillar to another, with figures 
of Christ and his Passion. There is a curious 
wooden-worked oratory, and a clock in which is 
placed a human face for the dial, with gilt diverg- 
ing rays, the eyes being made to move with the 
pendulum. I was delighted with a fine stone 
statue of the ^' Heilige Jungfrau," with an infant 
Christ in her arms. It struck me as being a 
charming piece of statuary, and though said to be 
of the thirteenth century, and certainly very an- 
tique, possessed a degree of softness of expression 
which is rarely met with in works of that date. 
In an adjoining chapel is a painted oratory of 
some merit. The enclosing outer leaves represent 
two saints, male and female, in grey colours, with 
dark shadows :-^the reverse of the two leaves. 
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with the body of the oratory, four saints in co- 
lours, well done, as far as their physiognomy ex- 
tends — ^being Saints Egidius, Johannes, Hierony- 
mus, and Blasius ; these again open, and you have 
three subjects of the Passion and Sufferings of 
Christ. The middle one exhibits the Crucifixion 
— ^the one to the right depicts the details of Scrip- 
ture, from the Mount of Olives to the Crucifixion 
— on the left wing is Joseph of Arimathea in the 
fore-ground, occupied with the burial of Christ, 
whilst an angel, clothed in glory, is removing the 
stone from the sepulchre. The guide books at- 
tribute this picture to Durer, or to Lucas of Ley- 
den. My guide said it was by Hans Hemlink, a 
pupil of Durer; ray opinion is certainly against 
the supposition of either of the two first having 
been its author. There is bad anatomical drawing 
in it ; the colouring is good, but with much re- 
petition in the faces ; the same expression pursues 
the spectator in opposite characters. There are 
very many figures, and their execution is equal to 
those in the Dance of Death, but their attitudes 
are not so spirited and free. Quellinus, the 
Flemish artist, is here seen to advantage in his 
execution of one of the tombs. A curious inves- 
tigator might spend many days in viewing these 
two sanctuaries; he would find in the exterior 
many anomalies of architecture, and in the interior 
many curious carvings in stone and innumerable 
ones in wood; and he would be gratified with 
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good specimens of the arts from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries. I did not learn whether 
the establishments possessed any missals or early 
printed books. There is a lamentable confusion 
in the assignment of authors to their works. No 
learned connoisseur has probably visited Liibeck, 
and the guide books are composed by authors of 
slender discernment, who have often failed at 
guessing at an author, and not seldom, probably, 
given the wrong one. I saw in the Dom-Kirche a 
small oratory, which I thought was really by 
Durer. The Dance of Death, and the large one I 
have named, I do not think by him. I saw 
nothing of Lucas of Leyden nor Cranach, but 
much which resembled paintings of the early 
Spanish school, easy to be confounded with the 
German. 

Nature has bestowed her beauties on the neigh- 
bourhood of Liibeck with a sparing hand ; the in- 
dustry and taste of its inhabitants have supplied 
her parsimony. Bastions which in old time were 
armed with cannon, now glow with borders of 
roses, pinks, honeysuckle, and lilac. The burying 
ground of the ** Burgh Thor,'* constructed at first 
to receive the victims of the cholera, has become 
a second P^re la Chaise — is adorned with walks, 
blooming shrubs, and elegant monuments, impart- 
ing a loveliness to the abodes of death. I was 
disappointed at finding no collection of good 
paintings here. The Syndic Boucholz has a fine 
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Mien's, representing a Fruit Stall, and a Woman 
receiving money from a boy, who tells it on the 
counter, while an old man with a brown cap is 
standing behind. I was much pleased with this 
work, but more so with the copy, for it is only a 
copy of the Reading of the Will, by Wilkie. Who 
can regard the expression of the various counte- 
nances in this picture, their beauty, their force, 
their true passion, and not place the inimitable 
artist at the head of his school ? He is more 
elegant than Hogarth, and though there may be 
a coldness in his colouring when compared with 
that of the foreign masters, in this respect also he 
excels his predecessors in England. Where is the 
painter in the world who has surpassed him in 
truth to nature, combined with elegance? His 
peasants are peasants, but not gross — were not 
his countenances so generally Scottish, he would 
be the painter of all the world. In the collection 
of Mr. Godertz I saw many pictures, but only one 
that pleased me much ; — it was the representation 
of two female heads, by Rubens. 

The early history of Liibeck is lost in part, and 
uncertain. In the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury it was the residence of the Dukes of Holstein : 
it has since become a place of mercantile import- 
ance from its position next the sea, and main- 
tained its rank among the commercial towns of 
the continent by its industry. The present popu- 
lation is 25,000; it contains 5000 dwelling-houses. 
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In the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
the Hanseatic Union of free towns was dissolved, 
Liibeck was most notorious and most prosperous. 
The general fermentation of opinions increased its 
consequence, and the industry its inhabitants dis- 
played made that consequence respectable. At the 
period of the French invasion it again fell into com- 
parative unimportance, and has shared the alter- 
nate good and bad fortune of subsequent periods. 
Liibeck is situated on the river Trave, which com- 
municates with the sea at Travemunde, a distance 
of about ten miles. The traveller should visit a 
room elaborately worked in carved wood, belong- 
ing to a merchant named Stein. A door in it has 
the peculiarity of opening and shutting from right 
to left, or the reverse. He will find some very 
grotesque carving, but he will also, I think, ob- 
serve that all is not of the same date, and that part 
of the wainscot has been borrowed from a foreign 
collection. The town library is deposited in the 
Catharinenen-Kirche ; I could learn nothing wor- 
thy relation about it, but I am of opinion that 
were all the ancient and neglected collections to 
be carefully collated, we should benefit not merely 
by the diffusion of their typographical curiosities, 
of which there must be many, but also by the ad- 
ditional historical knowledge to be gained from 
their contents. We know less about the north 
of Europe at a distance of a thousand years^ than 
of the south after the lapse of almost three. 
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There are eleven churches in Liibeck, but none 
interesting in a high degree, save those which I 
have noted. In winter the river is frozen, and 
the congelation extends to some distance into the 
sea from Travemunde. During that period the 
steam vessels do not ply to St. Petersburgh. The 
time required for seeing superficially the curiosi- 
ties of Liibeck is not very great, and they deserve 
visiting. Many pass them unheeded, some from 
carelessness, others from ignorance of their in- 
terest, but certainly to their own loss. I have 
omitted to mention that Adrien van Ostade, the 
painter, was bom at Liibeck. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE SEA.— June 24, 25, 26, 27, 98. 



A SMALL steamer takes passengers from Lubeck 
to join the great one at Travemunde. As the road 
is good, I preferred going in a carriage. It is a 
distance of two German miles, ten English. Some 
way on the road, you cross the river Trave by a 
ferry. Till then there is a continual arcade of 
trees ; afterwards all is barren, until you reach 
the small seaport, which contains a neat church, 
and several neat coffee-houses, but has nothing 
else remarkable. I stepped, at two o'clock, into 
the steamer from the pier : at half-past three we 
were under weigh. The weather was very fine. 
The small lighthouse of Travemunde receded gra- 
dually from our view, and at six we were off 
Vismar. The next morning, 25th June, at half- 
past nine, we were abreast of Bornholm, a Swedish 
island. The sea was so calm that, with a slight 
haze, I was unable to distinguish the horizon ; 
and it was curious to see the various ships we 
passed, suspended, to all appearance, in the at- 
mosphere. At twelve, we saw the coast of Swe- 
den — at one, Christiansoe (or the island of Chris- 
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tiati, for in Finnish oe means island, and this 
belonged to Finland), At sunset we were off 
Oeland. We had not around us the clear blue 
of the Mediterranean, but the weather was very 
warm, and the sea calm. There is something 
agreeable in this voyage of a thousand miles, that 
you always remain in sight of land. The steamers 
are better than our Mediterranean tubs, and ave- 
rage generally from eight to ten miles an hour. 
On the 26th we had a fresh head-wind, but by 
twelve o'clock were off Gothland — ^having per- 
formed about five hundred miles in less than forty- 
eight hours. What say the conductors of five- 
miles-an-hour diligences to this ? rumbling along, 
and jolting their passengers to pieces, till their 
bodies feel as fragile as cracked jars ! Here we 
are, fresh and unfatigued, enjoying three good 
repasts a-day^ besides losing no time during meals 
and sleep, and clearing our distance with a velo- 
city that appears almost incredible. The Baltic sea 
is rough in the autumn, and is then what .the 
sailors term a short one : much pitching and mo- 
tion is then experienced, but at other times of the 
year it is rare to have high waves running. On 
the 27th, we had the wind contrary, and it blew 
rather fresh. We passed the island of Dago at 
noon, and entered the Gulf of Finland. The 
Dago Isle is of considerable size, and the coast 
about it very dangerous. A worthy native of the 
island put up a small lighthouse to deceive the cap- 
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tains of vessels^ and draw them in to be wrecked ; 
he was however visited for his sins by transpor- 
tation to Siberia. On the morning of the 28th9 
having passed the Isle of Hochland^ we saw the 
extended coast of Russia, and were within sixty 
miles of Cronstadt. I may mention that yes- 
terday the thermometer was 15"* lower than on 
the day preceding. In the winter of last year, 
seven English and American vessels foundered in 
a fog off Hochland: two went down with all 
their crews. At eight in the evening we were off 
the batteries of Cronstadt, which are built of 
stone, and shagged with cannon of large calibre. 
The guard-ship having visited us, we then pro- 
ceeded to the town itself, where we changed our 
steamer, and by a narrow track in the Gulf, 
marked by bows, gained the town of St. Peters- 
burgh about ten at night — if it may be so called, 
for at St. Petersburgh, in this season, there is no 
darkness. 

The insulated town of Cronstadt, seen from the 
sea, appears at the end of a bay, fronted by a 
white lighthouse, with innumerable masts of ships 
rising from the water's edge. It contains, I be- 
lieve, six or seven thousand inhabitants : it is the 
seat of one of the great arsenals of Russia. Its 
houses are long and low, and are covered with 
iron plates, painted green or red, as is usual in 
this country. It contains nothing remarkable. 
We saw several ships of the line lying here, but 
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the Russians build all their vessels of war at St. 
Petersburg!!^ and then transport them on a species 
of rafters, or camels^ as they are called^ to Cron- 
stadt, as the water would not allow passage to a 
deep vessel. The distance from Cronstadt to 
St. Petersburgh is about twenty English miles, 
through what appears a large basin, studded on 
one side, to the south, by white palaces, and on 
the other by the woods towards Finland. We 
were all strictly examined on arriving at St. 
Petersburgh, (for the vessel goes up the Neva, into 
the centre of the town,) as to the object of our 
visit to Russia ; and our baggage was kept for in- 
spection until the following morning, when it was 
given up to us. We found the oflGicers (and they 
were very numerous) who came on board ex- 
tremely civil. I directed my steps to an English 
lodging-house, which was full ; they put me up, 
however, a bed for the night in the sitting-room, 
and early on the following day I transported my- 
self to the Hdtel de Paris, near the palace of the 
Hermitage, in the little Moskoi Street. 

Our voyage was not unpleasant, either in itself 
or from the presence of disagreeable companions ; 
and one of my fellow-travellers, the Count de 
Houdetot, brother-in-law to the French ambas- 
sador, who had come by a steam-vessel from Paris 
to Hamburgh, pleasantly observed, that the only 
fatigue he had experienced between Paris and 
St. Petersburgh was the day's journey from Ham- 

i2 
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burgh to Liibeck, where the driver of his carriage, 
resolved to serve him well, drove so fast that he 
nearly jolted him to death. The range of the 
batteries of Cronstadt reaches the middle of either 
passage round the island. By order of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, three years ago, a frigate placed 
midway between Cronstadt and the coast was 
sunk at the tw^elfth shot. The entrance to St. 
Petersburgh is thus almost as formidably armed as 
the Hellespont, but must yield in grandeur of ap- 
pearance to that of the Turkish capital. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



ST. PETERSBURGH.—June 30th, 1837. 



This will be an interesting town some hundred 
years hence. I confess an antique castle in Italy 
or on the Rhine captivates me more than all 
the modern palaces that human ingenuity can 
construct, but I must admit, that those of St. 
Petersburgh are the most splendid I have ever 
seen. The proportions of all the houses, too, are 
generally grand. The capital nevertheless gives 
me the same impression as the empire — it is not 
yet consolidated. In the squares of the city you 
see vacant places not yet filled with buildings : 
and there are nations in the empire of Russia 
which do not know the master to whom they be- 
long. The town is built on islands, connected 
by cast-iron bridges. Some of the streets are 
paved with hexagonal clumps of wood, of perhaps 
ten inches thick, and eight wide, which form a 
good but expensive pavement, and prevent noise. 
The extent of the city, and the distance of one 
residence from another, being so great, the horses 
are generally driven in a gallop, whilst a short 
whip dangles from the arm of the coachman^ The 
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drashkas are small low carriages, like Swiss or 
Irish cars, without covers, and contain at most 
two persons besides the driver. They stand at 
the doors in all weather, for the Russian horses 
resist wet and the most intense frost ; although when 
it rains, they are covered with a small oil-cloth. 

The climate of St. Petersburgh is never good, 
and endurable only from May to October; but 
the glare of the white buildings in summer^ and 
of the snow in winter, is most prejudicial to the 
eyes. The population exceeds the number of 
500,000 ; yet I will engage that in Cadiz, which 
contains only 50,000, there are more handsome 
women than in St. Petersburg. Peter the Great, 
when he contemplated the civilization of his sub- 
jects^ thought that a sea-port as a capital would 
soonest introduce foreign customs amongst them ; 
and the Swedes having made incursions into his 
empire in this quarter, he resolved, for both their 
safety and improvement, to build this capital. 
The first foundation, to connect the small island 
with the main land he fixed upon to fortify, cost 
much labour. Earth and stones were to be car- 
ried on the backs of the workmen ; but, as the 
proverb goes, " c*est le premier pas qui coute," — a 
commencement once made, the remainder was 
gradually accomplished. The houses, in the origin 
of the town, were of wood; the first stone one 
was built in 1710, by the Grand Chancellor Go- 
lowquin. The Russian law still so much respects 
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a Stone building, that to dispense with the cere- 
mony of being advertised three times in the news- 
papers before a resident or stranger is permitted 
to leave the country, the security of " a stone 
house proprietor^' is required and accepted, whereas 
that of the proprietor of a wooden house, though 
with ten times more property than the other, would 
be refused. St. Petersburgh may now vie with 
Naples, Paris, or London, in general magnificence 
of appearance. It has nearly sixty bridges, of 
greater or less dimensions, six being of stone, six 
of wood, the rest of iron. The Nevski Prospect, 
extending from the old Admiralty to the church 
of St. Alexander Nevski, is perhaps the finest 
street in the world, being nearly four English 
miles long, of great width, and lined with trees on 
each side. The church, which contains also a 
monastery, was rebuilt of stone by Peter the Great, 
in 1720, having been till then of wood ; and the 
spot was noted from a victory gained over the Danes 
in the year 1241 by the Grand Duke Alexander the 
First, Jaroslawitsch. Alexander, as well as his 
successors, resisted the solicitations of the Pope to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Roman Church, 
and was sainted by the Synod of Constantinople. 
Peter the Great translated his bones from a mo- 
nastery on the Volga to the site of his glorious 
deeds. Before he arrived at extreme age, he had 
renounced the world, and adopted the hood and 
cassock. It is singular to observe the mental 
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complexion of heroes; — to them the echoes of 
praise and success their exploits raise often return 
but empty sounds ; impulses of enthusiasm, which 
worldly pursuits have stimulated rather than sub- 
dued, when all most desired in this life is granted, 
impel them into retirement, and devote them with 
the same energies to the probationary exercise 
required to be acceptable in a future life. All tends 
to demonstrate the vanity of things human, and 
that if those in high conditions escape without 
being stigmatized for crimes, they still remain dis- 
satisfied with their state if prosperous, and mi- 
serable if unfortunate, or if dwindling to less than 
what It once had been. Few are the mortals who 
have ever yet truly distinguished between the 
" vera bona atque illis diversa." 

In St. Alexander Nevski are many bad pictures, 
but the portraits of Peter the Great and Catharine 
the Second are well done. Peter the Second and 
Elizabeth gave for the sepulchre of the saint, 
which stands beside the grand altar, three thousand 
eight hundred pounds of silver, English weight. 
It is sumptuously adorned. In the same church 
is to be seen the key of Adrianople, which was 
taken in the late campaigns. The hospitals of the 
marine and land forces are built of stone, and well 
kept ; the former will hold six thousand invalids, 
the latter half that number. The foundation of 
the Engineer and Artillery Cadet Corps was the 
work of Catharine the Second, who, after Peter 
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the Great, was the greatest benefactor to the coun- 
try Russia ever produced ; and Catharine seems 
to have followed and perfected what Peter began. 
In the year 1764 she bound the left bank of the 
Neva with granite. Her work extends from the 
cannon - foundry to Galeerenshof, and required 
twenty-four years for its execution. This extra- 
ordinary woman was desirous of seeing foreigners 
at her court, received them well, founded schools 
for artisans, and greatly advanced the civiHzation 
of her empire. Sterile by nature, and unfavoured 
by climate, Russia has been raised to importance by 
the liberal policy of its monarchs, whilst Spain, with 
every advantage that nature can bestow, has been 
sunk prostrate in the dust by the bigoted perversity 
of its rulers. Here strangers have been well re- 
ceived, have imparted what they knew, and what 
was wanted to be known ; the country has thriven 
and been civilized by them — in the other they 
have been injured and ill treated, have left the 
country, and it has perished by gradual decay. No 
one people alone can monopolize all the know- 
ledge of all the world — commerce with others is 
required to extend information ; by comparison of 
sentiments and ideas we obtain wisdom and per- 
fect acquirements. An inoculating house for the 
small-pox is established at St. Petersburgh. The 
first person inoculated was the Empress Catharine 
herself — the second Paul her son, the future au* 
tocrat. Amidst the roar of cannon, she conse- 
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crated the equestrian statue to Peter. The sim- 
plicity of the inscription — '^ Catharine to Peter," 
— ^will, when the nation has become still greater, 
when their sovereigns are recollected only in their 
deeds, and lapse of time has removed more homely 
recollections, equal the dignity of any Greek or 
Roman dedication. It was the work of Falconnet, 
a French artist. Peter is represented ascending 
a granite hill on horseback at a gallop ; — ^his steed 
is trampUng on a serpent, the folds of which sup- 
port the flowing tail of the horse, and it may be 
said the whole statue. The conception of this 
work of art is fine and simple. The right arm of 
Peter is extended towards the Neva, which flows 
in front, the Admiralty and Winter Palace forming 
one side of the square, and the Senate the other. 
The place is called Isaak's Square, although the 
church is not yet completed which gives the 
name. On facing the statue, I should have 
wished the elbow of the extended arm to have 
been raised; it would have expressed more the 
idea of dominion : it is somewhat sunk, ex- 
pressive, perhaps, less of supremacy than of 
supplication. The cost of this statue was nearly 
20,000/. sterling: Falconnet received an allow- 
ance of 1600/. yearly for nine years, till it was 
completed. The colossal statue of Suwarroff 
was moulded from the design of Thorwaldsen. 
The marble palace, which is built of granite, 
with columns and cornices of red-veined marble, 
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was intended as a present from Catharine the Se- 
cond to General Orloff. He died, however, in 
1783, the year of its completion. It is one of the 
fine buildings of St. Petersburgh. This palace 
contains the library of the Baron de Korff, bought 
by Catharine for her son Paul. The statue of the 
Empress adorns the Pantheon, and here it was her 
delight to rove among the galleries of orange trees 
and roses. She was a princess of Aiihalt Zerbst, 
a German by birth. Perhaps this national love 
of flowers, she thought, might be preserved when 
she abandoned every other national predilection 
for the benefit of her adopted country. The lan- 
guage in which all her youthful recollections were 
expressed, was banished, or affected to be banished, 
from her memory : — she learnt Russian in all its 
dialects. The language of her court was French. 

I have stood in the small wooden hut which Peter 
the Great used as his winter palace, on the island 
named after him, and now forming part of the 
town. I have trod the footstool made by his hands, 
and measured the red-painted four-oared boat, in 
which he crossed to the opposite bank, separated 
by the Nevka, a branch of the Neva, and which 
also remains as a monument of his skill in me- 
chanics. His church, where are deposited the 
coffins of all the royal family, open to the day 
and without ostentation, contains an ingenious 
medallion in ivory of his patron saint, with the 
keys of heaven, also the work of this great man. 
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His small '* winter palace" contains two rooms of 
from ten to eleven feet square, one his bedcham- 
ber, which may be less, and a larger one, of perhaps 
twenty, where he received the ambassadors of va- 
rious nations. It is built of wood, and nothing 
can be more simple and homely than its appear- 
ance. The Emperor Alexander caused an outer 
shell to be made, as a security for its preservation 
from the inclemency of the weather. The imme- 
diate cause of the death of Peter the Great was 
glorious to his chatacter. Determined on saving 
the crew of a vessel stranded on the coast of Fin- 
land, after having vainly attempted to succour 
them by a boat, which was repulsed from the 
wreck by breakers, he dashed alone amidst the 
foaming surf, approached swimming, and the crew, 
encouraged by his appearance, made fresh exer- • 
tions, saving from the water both their monarch 
and themselves. This took place in the month of 
November. Cold affected violently a system al- 
ready enfeebled by injudicious use of mercury, and 
perhaps intemperance. The mortal career of the 
founder of civilized Russia was soon afterwards 
closed by strangury, in the 53d year of his age, 
the 36th of his reign, and the 25th of the 
eighteenth century. Hallam has contrasted him 
with Charles the Fifth of Germany, and observes 
that the degrading habits of the Muscovite place 
his character at a great distance from the dignified 
station of the regenerator of the imperial mo- 
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narchy. Peter was bom in an uncivilized country ; 
his mind had to pierce through the thick fog of 
national barbarism, and the sun of his genius 
may have occasionally been obscured by its den- 
sity. All his views however were so great, his 
enterprises so vast, and his occupations so multi- 
farious, that perhaps he sometimes sought relief 
from mental labour and anxiety in dissipation. 
Tendencies early wrong could not be altogether 
corrected ; he was born to be and felt himself a 
despot ; he knew also that his endeavours to ame- 
liorate his country, and remove vulgar prejudices 
among his subjects, endangered his crown. To 
be just, he was sometimes obliged to be cruel. 
The apparition of a character so unexpected in 
Europe drew more attention from its singularity 
than that of any other, and the private details of 
his domestic life have been more canvassed than 
those of Charles the Fifth, and perhaps more 
known. His great deeds speak however for them- 
selves, and his empire is still increasing with a 
prosperity alarming to the rest of Europe, whilst 
that of Charles fell to pieces on the death of its 
magic founder. 

The idea of Peter, or of the present Emperor, 
to make Cronstadt a naval dep6t, I have heard 
blamed. The Black Sea is the one in which a 
Russian fleet should float. Some of the vessels 
of war, too, are built here of green wood, without 
discretion, and too hastily ; they are said to be 
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scarcely sea-worthy after nine years. The army, 
distributed in various parts of the empire, amounts 
to nearly a million of men. The Great Treasurer 
is a German, and the public funds are well ma- 
naged, but the Exchequer is not rich. 

The climate of St. Petersburgh, I have been 
told even by Russians, is detestable ; it will rain, 
snow, freeze, and thaw there, all within twenty- 
four hours: on the 1st of July it hailed very 
smartly. I find the flies and gnats no less ob- 
noxious than the vermin of the south. 

The public building in St. Petersburgh which 
most attracted my attention, and I am told does 
that of visitors generally, was the Winter Palace. 
Its form is* an extended square, 450 English 
feet long, 360 broad, and 70 high. The accom- 
modation for the servants is on the ground floor, 
for reception on the first floor; and for the lodging 
of those attached to the family the third, which 
is smaller than the other two, has been appro- 
priated. It has also rooms and cellars under- 
ground, but lighted from above. The chapel is 
surmoimted by a small green cupola, with a ball, 
on which stands a golden cross. The lower part 
of the building is supported by Ionic, the upper 
by Corinthian pillars. It was the work of Rast-f 

* Or rather was — for since these pages were written, this 
magnificent residence has been wholly devastated by fire. My 
description of it will not, perhaps, be the less interesting on that 
account. 
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relli, an Italian architect, and was begun in 1764, 
but not completed until after the death of the 
Empress Elizabeth, its projector, in the year 1762. 
St. George's Hall is supported by pillars and co- 
lumns of beautiful red native marble. It is in this 
room that the Eastern ambassadors are received. 
The Emperor desires to startle them by the most 
showy reception, for he knows that with half 
civilized nations what strikes the first sight makes 
stronger impressions on the mind than with us. 
All the rooms of this palace are fine, and their 
arrangement, under direction of M. Montferrant, 
a French engineer and artist, is creditable both to 
the discernment of the monarch and the taste of 
his servant. In the cabinet of jewels we saw the 
largest diamond in the world, affixed to the sceptre 
of the autocrat. His diamond crown was sur- 
mounted by an enormous ruby ; his globe by an 
exquisite sapphire. The small crown of the Em- 
press, '' which Jews might kiss and infidels adore," 
was of the purest diamonds, but quite plain. The 
whole of this enormous building is founded in the 
same way as the Palace of Amsterdam, on piles, 
and its site gained from the sea^ The grand ball- 
room is as large as that of the Amsterdam Palace, 
but not so high. We were not shown the private 
apartments of the Emperor, which are on the 
story above. There is here a gallery of pictures, 
consisting principally of portraits by Dawe, an 
English painter, of all the Generals engaged in 
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the campaigns against the French. Kreuger, a 
Berlin artist, is seen to advantage in that of Pasche- 
witsch, who commanded at Warsaw. I much ad- 
mired some specimens of pink manganese can- 
delabras, and also the green jasper pillars which 
support one of the apartments. In the same 
room with the former is to be ^en the portrait 
of Peter the Great, conducted by Victory ; of the 
French school, and said to be by Mignard. The 
French artist Gerard has also presented us with 
that of Alexander, but the colours of the compo- 
sition appear to have faded, and it did not please 
me. There are around the walls of the different 
rooms many good paintings, amongst them one 
by our English master. Sir Joshua Reynolds, re- 
presenting a female figure, half length and third 
size of life, which attracted my attention, although 
I was unable to ascertain the nature of the sub- 
ject, whether it was a portrait or allegorical. The 
column of red granite erected to the memory of 
Alexander faces this palace ; the shaft is one en- 
tire piece, of eighty-four feet French measure; 
the distances of the base and the capital, below 
and above, are about thirty-five feet each, giving 
a total of nearly one hundred and sixty feet. It 
is formed on the model of the Vendome column 
at Paris, and the top is surmounted by a winged 
figure, bearing a cross : the base is ingeniously 
figured with trophies of war. It is the design of 
Mons. Montferrant, whom I have already men- 
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tioned, and who obligingly conducted us through 
the palace. 

The rides and drives on the different islands of 
this city and its suburbs are very agreeable in fine 
weather, but the roads are detestable in bad. On 
most of them the various merchants have seats 
for recreation, and their mode of living is cer- 
tainly hospitable. There is an English club at 
St. Petersburgh, which is also frequented by many 
of the Russian nobility ; but, to say truth, the 
occupations of its frequenters consist principally 
of the festive scenes of conviviality, and libations 
of wine and punch, startling to the sober natives 
of the south, are daily and nightly made by its 
members, whilst the " periculosum opus " of games 
of chance is not altogether excluded. For such 
enjoyments my time is past : I have shared in 
them — they have left me tokens for reflection, but 
tempt me no longer. Solitude is no longer un- 
pleasing to me — it is truly the nurse of thought ; 
and, I confess, I have seldom gained much know- 
ledge or valuable information where my society 
has been mixed and large. Feats of eccentricity 
are always attributed to the English, and one of 
our nation is said to have visited St. Petersburgh 
in his yacht merely to see the railing which en- 
closed the summer garden of Catharine the Se- 
cond, and which occupied six years for its com- 
pletion. It is gilt, sustained by round granite 
pillars, massive yet light, and does not impede the 

K 
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spectator from seeing the Neva from within, nor 
the marble statues of the garden as he passes 
without. 

The Church of St. Mary Magdalen resembles 
the Russian Opera House, or the Opera House 
resembles the Church. It is of white scagliola, 
very large, and has massive glass rails to the 
altar jfront. Here is an endowment for the edu- 
cation of females without fortune ; the space al- 
lotted for the higher class being to the right, that 
for the lowest to the left. To enumerate all the 
churches and palaces would furnish a guide book, 
and indeed a guide book is wanting for St. Peters- 
burgh : I have found none, with the exception 
of a History of St. Petersburgh of the year 1822, 
written in German ; but it is rather out of date 
now, and though I read German myself, most 
travellers who come here to see the town do not. 
I understand that the dimensions of Isaack Church 
are about the same with those of St. Paul in Lon- 
don. I shall reserve for another chapter an 
account of my inspection of the mining depart- 
ment ; it is of considerable interest, itl a country 
where the greatest treasures bestowed by Nature 
are those of the mineral kingdom. Of the usages of 
society I can say nothing but what I hear, that they 
are modelled from the French. Neither speaking 
Russian, nor remaining more than a few days in the 
country, my information must needs be in that re- 
spect limited indeed. Living is good — half French, 
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half German, save where you eat a cold Russian 
soup, filled with parsley, onion, smoked salmon, and 
ice — a combination formidable even to the " ilia 
messorum." If you desire a dinner to be brought you 
in an eating-house, without specifying the dishes, 
it will generally consist of a gravy soup, to which 
are added two forcemeat patties ; a beef-steak, 
with fried potatoes, carrots, and turnips ; a veal- 
chop with peas ; and roast fowl with sallad. Since 
I have visited this country I have not tasted fresh 
fruit ; and the native Russian liqueurs are detest- 
able. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



ST. PETERSBURGH.— THE HERMITAGE.— 

July Isr, 1837. 



Adjoining to the Winter Palace stands another, 
called the Hermitage, and an idea may be formed 
of its size when I say, that the inmates of the two 
together, exclusive of the Royal family, amount 
to the number of five thousand, who are at all 
periods in attendance, and occupied in various 
ways. Here are deposited an innumerable va- 
riety of jasper tables, granite cups, and Siberian 
marble vases, of immense dimensions and most 
costly structure, French clocks, porcelain paint- 
ings from the Russian manufactories, the diamond 
snuff-boxes presented by the Grand Seignors 
at various times to the Autocrats of Russia, 
and a miscellaneous assemblage of articles, which 
give the various rooms through which they 
are distributed almost the appearance of bazaars. 
The treasures, however, which they contain are 
real. The Orleans collection of medals, and the 
Florentine Strowni cabinet of gems, fill the cabi- 
nets ; the Houghton, and lastly the Malmaison, 
galleries of paintings, have been emptied to adorn 
the walls. With such foundations, with the ad- 
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vantages of successful warfare, and an unlimited 
liberality in purchasing, it is not to be wondered 
at if the Hermitage has become one of the most 
interesting museums in the world to the lover of 
the arts. I had come thus far to see the paintings 
which it contains, and I was not disappointed. I 
have noted only those which struck me most, for 
their total number amounts to several thousand ; 
and the Malmaison collection is not yet exposed 
to view.* 

The first room you enter contains a pleas- 
ing picture by Potter, but which seemed to me 
to have been repainted. It represents a Horse- 
man conversing with a Youth, who is accompa- 
nied by two greyhounds, and holds a hare in his 
hand — the light is prettily thrown on this group : 
to the left are two cows, water, trees, and land- 
scape. A fine Everdingen — Sea View, Architec- 
ture, and group of Cavaliers, one exercising a 
horse with a bearing rein. Two Landscapes by 
Rubens — one a rainbow, morning effect, and the 
other moonlight ; the last pleased me the best, 
but I considered neither capital. In the second 
room were several Salvators, and a Rembrandt 
Landscape. In the third room. The Prodigal 
Son, by Salvator Rosa, which is reckoned one of 
the good pictures of the Museum. It is as large 
as life : the lost youth is kneeling amongst swine 
and cattle, with clasped hands lifted to heaven. 
A similar scene has been treated by Murillo, and. 
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as it appears to me, in a much superior style. I 
saw here a small picture by Joseph Crespi, which 
might be taken at first sight for Rembrandt's ; it 
represents two Makers of Barrels, or Coopers, at 
work. In the fourth room is a very fine Salvator 
Rosa, with four figures, about five feet by three 
upright ; the subject, the fable of the Bundle of 
Twigs, or the advantage of unity in a family. 
This room is very large, and filled with costly 
jasper tables, and hung with pictures ; but this 
Salvator, and a St. John writing, by Guercino, 
were the only ones I saw which pleased me. The 
fifth room contains, besides other pictures, two 
Da Vinci's, and four Raphaels, with a pretty 
Cupid, painted by Domenichino. Raphael is a 
great name. Da Vinci perhaps greater, but these, 
as specimens of their works, would not sustain 
their reputation. In the sixth room I counted 
fifty-seven Wouvermans. A large Stag Hunt, the 
animal taking the water ; and a Sea View, hang- 
ing near the side-door as you enter, pleased me 
most. From hence five side rooms branch off*, 
which conduct you back again to the third room, 
which I have already mentioned ; and before going 
farther, I will describe part of their contents: 
they are besides very interesting in themselves, 
for in them are contained some of the best Rubens 
and Vandykes in the collection. A fine Leduc, 
of Soldiers reposing for the night, in the first of 
these rooms, pleased me much. In the second 
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are ten Vandykes ; one of them a Flight into 
Egypt, the Virgin and Child reposing, St. Joseph 
to the left ; to the right, a group of angels are 
presenting fruits, and dancing — this is a large gal- 
lery picture. The portraits of Charles the First of 
England, and his Queen, Henrietta Maria, are 
interesting to an English visitor. The ill-fated 
King is habited, as in most of his portraits, in 
armour. There are seven pictures by Rubens in 
this room ; a very fine one, of Perseus delivering 
Andromeda, the richest production of the master 
I ever saw in point of colouring. Bacchus, seated 
on a Tun, surrounded by Satyrs and attendants ; 
the tiger is playing with a vine branch at his feet. 
There is a fine Potter Landscape, with Cattle of 
every kind ; to the right a Cottager's Child at- 
tacked by a Dog, a Woman plaiting linen on a 
table, and the interior of the cottage seen. This 
picture was once in the Hesse Cassel collection. 
The Sacrifice of Abraham, by Rembrandt, in this 
room, I did not much admire. In the third side- 
room are nine pictures by Rubens, and ten by 
Vandyke, besides a fine Apparition of Christ, by 
Gerrardo della Notte. Were I to judge of Van- 
dyke only by what I see of him here, I should 
prefer him to Rubens. A respectable Scotch ar- 
tist, Mr. Allen, told me that in the Hermitage 
there were two pictures hanging near together, 
one of Rubens and one of Vandyke, which so 
closely resembled each other in colour and draw- 
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ing that it was almost impossible to decide which 
was by the one and which by the other master ; 
and I agree fully with him, if he refers to the 
portraits of a Young Woman by the former painter, 
and of an Old Man by the latter, which are to be 
seen in this room, suspended under the Gerrardo 
della Notte. The best connoisseur would proba- 
bly be puzzled between them, and perhaps attri- 
bute both to Rubens. One of the most striking 
portraits, in the same room, is that of a male 
figure dressed in black, with hands extended, and 
face seen from a side view. In the fourth side- 
room are twelve pictures by Rubens, and, as usual, 
some good Vandykes. A small picture, by the 
former, of Satyrs nursing their Young, is inimit- 
able in colour, expression, and every requisite for 
beauty of effect. I am inclined to think Sir Joshua 
Reynolds borrowed from the faces in this painting 
his conception of " Puck." I heard that Mr. 
Rogers expended five hundred pounds on that 
work of Reynolds — according to that estimate, 
this of Rubens must be worth ten thousand. It 
is of cabinet size, about two feet and a half square 
without the frame. In the fifth room are two 
fine Vander Hoists, and a painting marked Rem- 
brandt, but placed in a bad light. It has two 
figures in the back-ground, and one advancing, 
with the hand to the breast, dressed apparently 
in the oriental costume. This room leads you 
again into the third one I before described, in 
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which hangs the Prodigal Son of Salvator Rosa. 
I proceed, then, from the sixth room (where are 
the fifty-seven Wouvermans) to the seventh, which 
is a small one, but has two good Battle-pieces by 
Vander Meulen. From thence you pass to the 
eighth room, in which hang, as well as I could 
count them, forty-four pictures by David Teniers, 
and eight by Brauwer, Of the Teniers's, the large 
Kitchen, and two Landscapes, with houses and 
figures, struck me as the most masterly. Amongst 
the smaller of this master's works I observed a 
repetition of a Guitar Player tuning his instru- 
ment, which I possess, varied however in attitude. 
Such coincidences are pleasing, and add much to 
the interest of a collection. The ninth room ex- 
hibits eleven Berghems, of the very first class. 
The three paintings — The Repose in Egypt, A 
Hawking Party, and another, which I suppose to 
be Ceres dispensing plenty to mankind, are my 
favourites. We now come to the tenth, or Rem- 
brandt room, which has attracted much attention 
throughout Europe, and merits the celebrity which 
it enjoys. It contains twenty-eight portraits by 
Rembrandt, and six pieces of composition. Of 
the former, the Count de Houtetot, with whom I 
conversed, preferred the portrait of an Aged Man, 
with his hands crossed ; others give the highest 
place to that of Sobieski, clad in a Polish dress. 
Of the composed pieces, the most famous is the 
Return of the Prodigal Son ; but, to my taste, the 
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finest is a small picture of the Virgin rocking 
Christ, a Descent of Angels, and St. Joseph at 
work. That of St. Ann teaching the Virgin to 
read, is also very fine ; it contains only two figures, 
and has no accessories. It is to be lamented that 
no descriptive catalogue has been made of the 
pictures in the Hermitage, for of two other paint- 
ings in this room which struck me much, the one 
is the Denial of St. Peter, representing an aged 
man, a young female figure holding a light grouped 
behind, and figure in armour to the fi*ont ; the 
subject of the other seemed to be Joseph's bloody 
coat exhibited to Jacob. The eleventh room is 
more remarkable for a fine malachite vase, from 
the possessions of Count Demidoff, than for its 
pictures. The twelfth has two Poussin landscapes 
of large dimensions ; Hercules slaying Cacus ; 
Nymphs bathing ; and an Arcadian View. The 
thirteenth room contains a large Lesueur. In the 
fourteenth is a very fine Lapis Lazuli cup. The 
fifteenth is occupied by an innumerable collection 
of Mieris's pictures ; eight (I think) by Gerard 
Douw, namely, two of Females Bathing, a Woman 
selling Fish, another reading, another spinning, 
an Old Man reading; they are small, and are 
much vaunted by Count Labinski, the direc- 
tor, but I confess I cannot bring myself to 
think that the strength of the collection is much 
aided by them. I did not, amongst them all, ob- 
serve one subject of composition. In the sixteenth 
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room are many marine subjects by Lacroix, an 
indifferent copier of Vernet. Then succeed se- 
veral very long galleries, in which are many fine 
Snyders's ; a great deal of Lucas Giordani's ; some 
good pictures by Feti, Spada, Paul Veronese, and 
various other masters, besides fifteen or sixteen 
by Claude. Here is also the Strangling of the 
Serpents by Hercules, a work of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, painted for the Empress Catharine ; it is 
forcible and rich, but meretricious in colour. He 
has imitated in this picture both Rubens and 
Rembrandt, but only to sliow his inferiority to 
them. The Murillo, representing the Death of 
the first Inquisitor, hangs in the third room, but 
had been taken down for copying. It was for- 
merly the property of the Prince of the Peace, 
and though certainly a true picture, is not to me 
a pleasing one. I consider the force of the Her- 
mitage Gallery to consist in its Rubens, Vandykes, 
and Rembrandts. I prefer the Madrid Teniers's 
to what I saw here. The Rembrandts of the 
Dutch galleries are more superlatively good, but 
not so numerous as these. I have no where seen 
finer Vandykes and Rubens, taken collectively, 
than at the Hermitage. The Italian school is 
poor in quality. I have not seen the Alva Raphael, 
lately purchased from the Cosvelt Gallery in Eng- 
land, nor any of the Malmaison collection fi-om 
France. The Spanish collection is not shown 
either, but I am told it is weak, — the room is 
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under repair : nor could I get to the Jewel Rooms, 
which were at present closed. 

I have by no means given a detailed account of 
all the pictures to be seen here; the whole gallery 
comprises many thousands. I may perhaps have 
said enough to stimulate curiosity to their inspec- 
tion, and they will well repay the labour of a visit for 
the purpose. With much trash, there are many 
gems. The Emperor will sometimes, from motives 
of benevolence, purchase whole galleries to relieve 
an indebted subject. But the Russians have not 
yet acquired much true taste, and no great wonder 
can reasonably be excited, if many bad works of 
art find their way into a museum of this kind. 
Count Labinsky, the director, had the kindness 
on a subsequent day to go round the galleries 
with me, and show me various paintings which 
are not exposed to public view ; among the 
rest a magnificent Rembrandt, of Danae, from 
the Houghton Gallery. He called my attention 
also to a splendid Gerard Douw, of the " Water 
Searcher," and to the small academy, or naked 
male figure, which I had overlooked, and which 
forms a companion to the two female figures 
which I have already noted. I saw also a mag- 
nificent and very large landscape by Titian ; — the 
figures of a Venus and Adonis were comparatively 
poor. Many of the finest Holbeins are not in the 
public rooms of the Hermitage ; but in this story, 
where painters in porcelain were occupied copy- 
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ing subjects of the Dutch and other schools, I 
saw the interesting portrait, by Holbein, of Ed- 
ward the Sixth of England. The Rembrandt 
Danae is perhaps the finest painting the collection 
possesses of that great master, but it cannot be 
publicly shown. 

One of the innumerable Quintin Matsys' Money 
Changers is here, and said to be the most original. 
I visited the Academy for Modern Painters, which 
is well furnished with models and drawings, besides 
a respectable library. The great painting of 
Bourloff, a promising artist, whose fame had 
reached me at Constantinople, represents the Last 
Days of Pompeii ; the effect in general is good, 
the drawing grandiose; but there is too great 
tumult in the composition, and the colouring is but 
indifferent. He has endeavoured to vie with 
Martin, but in vain. His style appears to me to 
be founded on that of David and the modern 
French school. A beautiful Murillo, of his best 
time and manner, is in the Hermitage collection, 
proceeding from the Houghton purchase — an ex- 
portation from England which is most discredit- 
able to the patrons of art in this country. It re- 
presents a Repose in Egypt ; the Virgin with a 
Child in her lap, St. Joseph looking over, and two 
angels in attendance, with trees, and a small 
landscape in the distance : it is very pure and rich 
in tone. 
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The arts are falling in Russia. The spirit of 
the nation is all military and naval. A great 
change has been noted within the last ten years, 
and prognosticates the failure of Catharine's 
plan to make arms, arts, and commerce flourish 
together. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ST. PETERSBURGH.— THE IMPERIAL SEATS. 

July 3d, 1837. 



I DEPARTED about mid-day to visit the royal seats 
of Zarskoeselo, amidst a storm of snow, rain, and 
sleet, on the second day of July. As you pass to 
the Moscow road, you observe in the suburbs of 
the town a fine edifice — all buildings here are 
palaces — ^for the sale of cattle, in front of which 
stand two enormous brazen bulls, which might vie 
with those of Basan : great numbers of cattle were 
collected in a meadow adjoining. The distance I 
had to perform was twenty-three versts, about 
twenty English miles, and we accomplished it, by 
the aid of four horses attached to the carriage 
abreast, in two hours. I think this mode of har- 
nessing horses preferable to putting on leaders, 
which however is sometimes done, with exceed- 
ingly long traces. They are all mares which are em- 
ployed for this purpose, andall draw equally and to- 
gether. Half way on the distance you deviate from 
the direct Moscow road, and proceed to the right 
by a bye way, which, however, falls again into the 
main one beyond Zarskoeselo. At this spot is a 
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temporary palace ; further on a telegraph, which 
communicates with another at the royal seats; 
and then a Russian village, which consists of 
wooden houses, with their windows curiously 
carved, and fan-work in wood projecting from the 
rafters and main beams of the edifice. The en- 
trance is never to this front, but to the side. To 
the left, you see a number of habitations scattered 
over the plain, without order, and in the manner 
of those in Turkey. I look upon the Russians as 
still a peuple nomade — a migratory race. They have 
not abandoned the venerable appendage of long 
beards — the fashion of their clothes is still the 
loose flowing robe, bound with sashes, of the 
Orientals. Their caps and hats, even in the large 
cities, widen towards the top, in imitation of the 
turban. They are classed as a European nation, 
but bear no resemblance to the descendants of 
the Latins. The entrance to the village of Zars- 
koeselo is marked by two stone columns, carved 
with figures in the Egyptian style, and widening 
to the base, which sustain a toll-bar. As we drove 
past, the sun, twinkling through the mist, 

" Weak as a drunken man's dead eye in maudlin sorrow/' 

showed us pale plantations of birch, and contracted 
flower-beds striving to bloom, but unable to do so 
for the cold. We reached the magnificent palace 
built by Catharine, surmounted by a church with 
three gilt cupolas. This part of the building is. 
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however, of modern erection. The church was 
burnt down in 1821, with a damage of (I was told) 
sixteen millions of rubles. '' Sic vos non vobis." 
This palace is never inhabited by the Emperor ; 
he lives in the one adjoining, built by his brother 
Alexander. Catharine's superb pile is used as a 
receptacle for foreign princes, or friends of the 
monarch. The range of buildings appurtenant 
to it, forming the kitchen and offices dependant, 
would in any other country be thought a lodging 
good enough for royalty. They form a semi- 
circle, described on the straight range of apart- 
ments, and enclose a court laid out in a grass 
lawn. The window cornices here are worked in 
cherub heads ; they were formerly gilt, but the 
weather has left them plain. The church is beau- 
tiful, in black japan and gold : a room furnished 
in the same way is left for the royal family above, 
and adjoining the church, being separated only 
by a railing. In all the residences of the mo- 
narchs of Russia, here and at St. Petersburgh, 
the greatest attention has been paid to the floors 
of the rooms, more indeed than to the ceilings ; 
they are all of Marquettieg work, and you will 
sometimes find them beautifully inlaid in wood 
of various colours, whilst the ceilings are quite 
plain and merely whitewashed. A room lined 
with amber, presented by the King of Prussia, 
is marked with the date 1768. We saw the apart- 
ments occupied by the late Emperor Alexander ; 

L 
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his dressing-table set out with razors, knives, and 
scissors, combs and brushes, his white handker- 
chief still lying there, and the small contracted 
bed on which he slept. Such representations re- 
call closely to our attention the frail tenure of 
our station. They turn to clay who deemed them- 
selves the greatest of the great, and the fomiture 
they fashioned and used survives them. The 
apartments of Catharine the Second, which con- 
tain beautiful China japan wainscotings, open 
upon a terrace, to which earth has been trans- 
ported for trees and flowers, and a gigantic pavilion 
or arcade presents itself to the view, used in fine 
weather for public entertainments. The only 
ornamented ceilings I saw here, were those of the 
billiard-room and two adjoining apartments. The 
ball-room is large, but low ; at each end are two 
terraces, as they may be called, of steps diminish- 
ing to the top, covered with china vases and 
basons. The pleasure-ground to this palace oc- 
cupies a space of two versts in length. Some fine 
elms grow round the building. 

The palace of Alexander interested me but little. 
I admired the avenue of birch-trees, with grassy 
walks between, seen from one of the windows ; it 
extends for half a mile. In the apartments you see 
the various implements of war, models of cannon 
and hiortars, and casts of all the cavalry of Russia. 
The emperor, it seems, amuses himself with the 
exercise of sliding; there was a wooden plane 
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rising to some height in one of the rooms, from 
which he loves to slip down. The only picture of 
a battle I have seen by Breughel, the Flemish 
artist, is the one which hangs in this palace. There 
were various pictures representing military events 
in the different rooms. I thought two by Eckhout 
the best. Kreuger, of Berlin, is here seen to ad- 
vantage in his portrait of the Emperor Nicholas 
on horseback, attended by the Grand Duke his 
son, Paschewitsch, and the other Marshals. It is a 
spirited picture, and well drawn. 

I found a good inn here, where, in spite of the 
vileness of the climate, having preserved my appe- 
tite, I made a good dinner, and returned in a very 
short time to St. Petersburgh. On my road I met 
a squadron of cavalry, the horses of which were 
really magnificent, and superior to any I have 
seen in Europe — all very tall, strong, and at the 
same time well proportioned and light. The best 
cattle of this species come^ I am told, from the 
other side of Moscow ; but the Russian steeds are 
generally excellent. 

The 4th of July was the day destined for my 
excursion to Peterhof, and it came in with torrents 
of rain, vvhich continued without ceasing till night- 
fall. The first object worthy of notice which 
meets your view on the road, is a very fine porch 
or gateway, raised in memory of the victorious 
return of Alexander from the French campaigns. 
It is built on foundations of granite, and covered 

l2 
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to the basement-stone with plates of brass. Its 
columns are Ionic, with ornamented capitals. A 
brazen car of victory surmounts the whole, drawn 
by grouped steeds. A similar decoration is in pro- 
gress of erection for the Moscow road leading to 
Zarskoeselo, but has not yet been finished. At a 
short distance you arrive at the Lunatic Asylum, 
which the Emperor caused, and I think with reason, 
to be removed from the town, the air being, if any 
thing, better for the patients, and the noise and 
distraction less, than they would be in the metro- 
polis. Innumerable are the villas, laid out in 
every style, which border the side of the road to- 
wards the land, and command a view of the sea, 
through which it steals. The most remarkable 
are perhaps those of Wittgenstein and Orloff ; save 
and excepting, however, the Palace of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, almost on the water's edge. 
It cannot but be regretted that the spectacle of 
so much luxury, and such delightful residences, 
should be thrown away on a land, the climate of 
which forbids enjoyment of the country and green 
fields ; where all is cold and damp and heavy, and 
where the dews descend with the weight of lead on 
the oppressed chest. Ever since my arrival in the 
latitude of St. Petersburgh, even at sea, I have 
been annoyed by an intermittent cough, irritation 
of the throat and lungs, with many other symp- 
toms of the evil effects of the climate : and though 
a person may by degrees become habituated to the 
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endurance of it, it will never be to enjoy the buoy- 
ancy of spirits which attend a residence in the 
south. I am not aware that any dangerous com- 
plaints are endemic at St. Petersburgh, and those 
who abstain from the immoderate use of spirits 
live to a great age. The malady most generally 
incidental to the country is haemorrhoids. Fevers 
sometimes prevail, from filth and bad living. 
. " El hombre propone, y Dios dispone," say the 
Spaniards. I came all the way from St. Peters- 
burgh to Peterhof, a distance of twenty-seven 
versts, about twenty-two English miles, to see the 
wooden box called a palace of Peter the Great, 
where his night-cap, bed, saucepan, and other 
primitive apparatus of domestic royalty are to be 
seen ; but the rain was so heavy and incessant 
that I relinquished my plan, for I should have had 
to walk a considerable distance on foot through 
the wet, (the place not being approachable in a 
carriage,) doubtless to the augmentation of a cold 
under which I am labouring; and the apprehension 
of a continued malady, in a country which I am so 
anxious to leave, would have made the complaint 
serious, had it been only originally slight. I there- 
fore contented myself with a view of the gardens, 
which are finer than the Tuileries, though inferior 
to those of Versailles. The church cupola is gilt 
on plates of shining metal, and resembled a cuirass. 
The palace commands a view of the sea, which 
now looked as muddy and dirty as a wash-pond. 
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Many fountains of artificial construction spring 
from every side, and add to the effect ; and the 
addition of fine firs and other Alpine plants, with 
beech and elm, gives the whole demesne an inte- 
resting and original appearance. I saw nothing \ 
in the Imperial Palace worthy of note, save a , 
tapestry work in colours, of Peter the Great steer- 
ing a vessel in a storm : it was well and spiritedly 
done. The defeat of the Turks by OrlofF is repre- 
sented in many pictures of sea-fights; and one 
room is furnished with the different female cos- 
tumes of nations. At the entrance to the village 
of Peterhof, I descried a low long thatched build- 
ing, which I was told was the Straw Palace. The 
Emperor has manufactories of paper and other 
articles within his private demesne, as it may be 
called. His garden extends for two or three versts. 
Besides the one he inhabits, the hut of Peter the 
Great on the sea, and the Straw Palace, there are 
two others at Peterhof, but which do not contain 
any thing to recommend them beyond the ele- 
gance of their structure. I found a good French 
restaurant here, to solace myself for the wretched 
state of the weather; as good cheer, indeed, is the 
only compensation left for the discomfort of a 
dirty day. I was very unlucky in my expedition 
to the Royal Seats. The arsenal was not shown 
on this day I visited Zarskoeselo, and the detes- 
table climate prevented me from visiting the Palace 
of Peter at Peterhof. Wet feet are here no trifle. 
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and the circumstance of dining in the country, and 
exposure to damp yesterday, has given me a cholic 
almost violent enough to be the cholera. The 
popular beverage of Russia is called kischleetsche, 
and consists of yeast, fermented with brown bread, 
and then bottled. A veteran of the imperial 
French Guard, tasting it on the retreat from Mos- 
cow, exclaimed, " Et ces coquins appellent fa une 
patrie !" It is acid to the taste, and, with other 
ingredients, forms the cold soup which I have 
before mentioned. 

This is a country of monopolies, which flourish 
under a despotic government. A law, established 
by Peter the Great, impedes the autocrat, however, 
from making war on his own authority; he may 
resist aggression, but not invade or attack other 
powers. The application of the knout, which is a 
leather thong, applied dexterously to the back, 
will finish life in a few strokes: it is however 
seldom inflicted, and never but for murder or high 
treason : the punishment of death is generally 
commuted for exile to Siberia, or labour in the 
mines. 

The combat which terminated the life of the 
most eminent modern poet of this country, Pou- 
skin — for Russia has only modern poets — was 
sought by himself. Jealousy of a beautiful wife 
excited him to outrage an officer, who had espoused 
her sister in order to calm his suspicions, and 
whose conduct was marked in the affair by the 
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greatest moderation and propriety, to such a de- 
gree that a duel was unavoidable. On reaching 
the fatal ground, the poet employed himself in 
deliberately exercising his hand in raising his pis- 
tol to take aim, whilst the seconds were removing 
the snow to form a line open for the combatants. 
The officer fired first, and Pouskin fell ; the stock 
of his pistol was broken by the accident. Contrary 
to the laws of justice, if the term of justice be not 
inappropriately used for such proceedings, which 
involve the danger of the innocent as much as the 
chastisement of the offender, another was handed 
to him — he deliberately aimed at and missed his 
antagonist. Pouskin died the second day after- 
wards. The Emperor (with clemency, it is said) 
degraded to the ranks and banished for life his 
antagonist, who, after all, can only be regarded as 
an unfortunate victim to the obstinacy and pas- 
sion of his opponent, whilst the laws of the country 
denounce him as a murderer. He is now in Hol- 
land, his native country. Such is one of the mi- 
series of society : yet the barbarity of duelling is 
justified by some, on the ground that by it the 
bonds of social intercourse are kept together, and 
ill manners checked by fear of the penalties de- 
nounced by the code of honour. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



ST. PETERSBURGH.— THE MINING CORPS.— 6th July, 

1837. 



I PROJECTED visiting this establishment; the day 
came on, big with expectation : it was the anni- 
versary of the birth of the Emperor. The officer 
on duty, in a country where all is military, was 
gone to Peterhof to pay his obeisance to the ruler 
of half the globe, — many of the servants were ab- 
sent on pleasure parties ; and without him nothing 
could be done. I was disappointed myself, and 
perhaps may have disappointed my readers. In- 
deed, I had extreme good fortune in getting ray 
passport for Stockholm, as it turned out, for all 
business was suspended ; and my mental anxiety 
was raised to the most intense pitch at the idea 
of having to remain, for perhaps another fortnight, 
in a country where my health had already suffered, 
in expectation of a steamer, or to take a long, ex- 
pensive, and tedious journey by land, which how- 
ever I should have preferred doing to incurring a 
further delay at St. Petersburgh. I fortunately 
met the head of the foreign transport board in the 
street, stated my case, and got the necessary do- 
cument for my departure. The idea of leaving 
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the Russian capital is to me like that of escape 
from a prison. The climate of Holland is hygeian, 
compared to that of the town which I am now 
leaving. Built, like the Dutch towns, on a marsh, 
it was overflowed in the year 1824, and a white 
mark, higher than the human stature, is seen in 
almost every street, in memorial of the elevation of 
the water. I may mention that the pianist, Field, 
was carried off at Moscow of the haemorrhoids, 
caught at St. Petersburgh. 



mum 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



REVEL.— 9th July, 1837. 



At two o'clock p. m. the 7th of July, after the 
usual tedious inspection of our papers at Cronstadt, 
we got up our steam, and weighed anchor. In a 
few moments we reached the Russian fleet, lying 
motionless in a calm. I counted two vessels of 
(I think) one hundred and twenty guns : in all 
there were sixty men-of-war, thirty-two being of 
the line. We had a delightful passage, and for the 
first time since my arrival I saw some pretty faces 
amongst the passengers — for we mustered a hun- 
dred — ^but they were foreign, not Russian, and all 
going to Revel, which, once part of Finland, like 
St. Petersburgh, now appertains to the dominions 
of the Czar, and is famed for the beauty of its 
inhabitants. We were in sight of Revel early 
on the following morning, the 8th, and disem- 
barked in the small basin, there being here two 
harbours, one for men-of-war and another for 
small vessels. German is spoken at Revel, and 
although the Russian language is perhaps softer 
than the German, it was a great relief to me — and 
the pleasure will be duly appreciated by those of 
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my readers who have been in a similar situation— 
to hear a language spoken which I could under- 
stand, after having been condemned to the punish- 
ment — a species of mental blindness — of hearing 
people talk around me, and not being able even to 
guess at the meaning of what they said. Revel is 
an old town, and not unlike Otranto in Italy. It 
stands in a similar manner high above the sea; 
containing about fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
Catharindal is an imperial residence and fashion- 
able walk; the gardens about it are small, but 
pretty, and it is close to the sea. In front you 
have Wolf Island, and the coast towards Abo and 
St. Petersburgh, for Revel lies, like Naples, in a 
bay. I found a very tolerable dining-house, and 
preferred taking an early repast there amongst 
the trees, to a Sunday dinner in town. The wea- 
ther here was infinitely finer than at St. Peters- 
burgh, but I had not recovered of a bilious 
attack, imported from the capital, which rendered 
everything flavourless to my taste and yellow to 
my sight. If antiquity of descent be entitled to 
precedence in consideration with regard to towns, 
as it claims it amongst families. Revel may put 
in some pretensions for notice, compared with the 
great capital of the empire ; for it is a fortified 
town — every house is a castle, and it dates from 
the middle ages. A remnant of chivalry is to be 
seen in the desiccated body of a French general, 
Lacroix, slain some century and a half ago in 
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battle near the town, and preserved in the Dom- 
Kirche. The heraldic bearings of knightly fami- 
lies glimmer through the dust and neglect of 
centuries in the same edifice. 

Previous to my departure, I was visited by Ad- 
miral Heyden, the governor of Revel, and the 
commander of the Russian fleet at Navarino. He 
is, it seems, extremely partial to the English, and, 
I was told, always inquires for such as come within 
his reach. In the short visit he paid us on board 
the steamer, I found him polite and affable; 
loving, as all foreigners do, to speak English. In- 
deed, I find the British nation is more in favour 
towards the north than the south of Europe ; with 
the exception of the outrage committed on Copen- 
hagen, we have not been the actors in any spoil 
or burning of their towns or buildings, and the 
Holy Alliance, to which we were a party, was not 
displeasing or injurious to Russia, though fatal to 
the liberties of the vine-bearing south. Admiral 
Heyden regretted that the usual number of our 
pleasure yachts did not visit Russia. I told him 
we had somewhat diminished that luxury from its 
expense ; that the nursery of seamen would not 
suffer, for the coal trade still existed, and made 
better sailors than those elegant but useless toys of 
fashion. I was fortunate enough to travel in company 
with Mr. Wynberg, a consul for several nations at 
Cronstadt, married to a Russian lady, and possess- 
ing considerable property. His slaves, he men- 
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tioned^ (and they are Russian,) varied in value 
from five hundred to two thousand roubles each, 
and their services will yield near twenty per cent, 
on their value ; but an income so derived is un- 
certain, and you sometimes are obliged to sacrifice 
the profit of a whole year upon them. He in- 
formed me also that Cronstadt contains, when the 
fleet is united there, near twenty thousand inha- 
bitants, and that the lowest population exceeds the 
number I have stated, of six or seven thousand 
persons ; but I still imagine this must proceed 
from foreign aid, and not solely from native po- 
pulation. There is much for a military man to 
see in Cronstadt, but the government refuses to 
show all. When an ambassador or foreign general 
requests permission to inspect the works, he is re- 
ceived by the authorities, paraded through part of 
them, regaled with a sumptuous breakfast, and 
congediS. The climate of Revel is not so severe 
as that of St. Petersburgh ; it had however been 
visited with a fall of snow a few days before our 
arrival, and it seems I had chosen the worst sum- 
mer ever known by the inhabitants, to pay my 
visit to the north. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



HELSINFORS.— July lOth, 1837. 



At about half-past two we departed, with nearly 
three hundred passengers, for the coast of Finland, 
almost opposite to Revel, a distance of about sixty 
English miles, which we performed in six hours. 
The entrance to Helsinfors is very pretty. The 
strongest batteries of Northern Europe, composing 
the fortress of Swerburg, a granite rock or island, 
frown upon the vessel, as it glides into the srmooth 
basin of circumambient water. A motionless wind- 
mill, on the left of the powder magazines, remains 
a memorial of the patriotism of a Swedish miller, 
who, when the garrison and citadel of Swerburg 
were betrayed to the Russian army, vowed never 
again to supply it with bread. In these remote 
and rarely visited countries, where ice " on the 
surge meets the billow,*' and 

*^ Winter lingering chills the lap of May," 

the human bosom warms to social intercourse; 
the chill and rugged atmosphere of nature concen- 
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trates the heat of our sympathies for the benefit of 
humanity, and kind offices, hospitality, and un- 
affected manners, take place of the coldness and 
treachery of capitals in more favoured climes. 
One who has never visited the North, who has 
dreamed of Finland only as a country bathed in 
blubber and whale oil, will be perhaps surprised 
when I tell him that Helsinfors is a beautiful mo- 
dern town, with a theatre and a ball-room, both of 
which were open yesterday, and to which we were 
invited — ^that half the population flocked to the 
pier on our arrival, and the military band hailed 
us with airs from the operas of Rossini, Bellini, 
and other fashionable composers: whilst a very 
diminutive steamer, capable of holding perhaps 
twenty persons, and no larger than a wherry, 
coquetted round us with a band of vocal per- 
formers, in German and Swedish songs. The day 
was delicious, the weather genial, the sea in a 
perfect calm ; in short, we enjoyed the full favour 
of the elements. When I contrast these homely 
but sincere expressions of kindness with the stiff*, 
formal, and cold reception that a traveller often 
experiences on his return even to his own resi- 
dence; the jealousy of officious inquirers — the rude 
arrogance of invidious self-conceit, so peculiarly 
British, or I should rather say English, in many, 
to which he is exposed — the malicious surmises of 
petty neighbours, and the whole train of tiresome 
acquaintance who worry and annoy him — I then 
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turn with delight from a splendid land and broad 
estate, to these peaceful regions, where the na- 
tural feelings are unconstrained, and the uncor- 
rupted heart most welcome ; where no obtrusive 
splendour separates man from man, and places a 
chasm between fellow-creatures bom to be united 
in the common pursuit of happiness. 

On the following day we visited the town. The 
population of Helsinfors may reach 6000. The 
Museum contains a good botanical collection^ two 
rooms filled with specimens of natural history, 
and another allotted for coins, in which is to be 
seen the silver-wrought saddle of the sister of 
Charles the Twelfth, which is not formed otherwise 
than for a male, so that her Highness must have 
sat astride ; it is similar to the light Spanish sad- 
dles of the present day. We lunched in the ball- 
room, whilst the others dined, to the number of 
300, previously to their departure for Revel by the 
steamer at half-past two o'clock ; and by day it was 
clean and beautiful as by night. The extreme 
length of the room might be one hundred feet long, 
by twenty-five high ; it contained fourteen windows, 
seven on each side, and was prettily enough 
painted. In the observatory 1 found they con- 
sulted the Book of Observations published by the 
British Admiralty. I have heard of no pictures 
here : the portrait of Rotorius, the Chancellor of 
Catharine the Second^ washed and repainted, 
adorns one of the lecture-rooms of the Museum. 

M 
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It was due to the Emperor Alexander of Russia to 
place a University here. I examined Swerburg 
Island again^ and find water divides it, but the 
two sections are joined by a bridge. It seems 
scantily supplied with cannon, and the works are 
rather dilapidated. In fine weather the bay here 
is delightful ; it is quite a diminutive archipelago. 
I observed the custom exists here, as I am told it 
does all over Sweden, of covering the staircase 
of an inn with chopped fir-sprouts, and the dining- 
room with festoons of green leaves : the saloon of 
the H6tel du Nord, where I am staying, is elegantly 
garnished. I found the inn here not bad; and 
although they serve the soup in the middle of 
dinner, and Alpine strawberries and cream after 
the fish, I was able to make a hearty repast. All 
over the north of Europe, from the 53d degree of 
latitude, spirits with cheese, caviare, or some other 
stimulant, is taken before the principal meal. 
There is a national drink in Finland, mead, 
which the northern warriors are said to quaflF 
from the skulls of their enemies in the halls of 
Odin. It is made from honey, combined with aro- 
matic herbs and hops; is sweet and effervescent, 
and I found it did not disagree with my stomach ; 
the best time to drink it is after eating. The 
beer of the country is poor; that of England, and 
porter from the same country, are in much re- 
quest. At St. Petersburgh there are several English 
breweries, and also, I believe, in other parts of the 
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north. What we do not value ourselves, we 
consider indifferent to others : I never drink 
malt liquor, and have neglected to gain accurate 
information on a subject which to some travellers 
perhaps would be more important than the de- 
scription of a painting, a statue, or an ancient 
building. That most salubrious and, to me, delici- 
ous vegetable, the potato, has not yet found general 
acceptation amongst the lower orders in Russia : 
it is with difficulty the peasants can be induced 
to grow and consume it in the vicinity of St. Pe- 
tersburgh ; and even here, it is not served at 
meals unless asked for — the indigestible cabbage, 
and gourds, are the pet food of the nation. Time, 
the test of truth, the purifier of prejudice, the 
touch-stone of experience, will by degrees remove 
this with other prejudices, and the " darling*' of 
Ireland will be as well received in these distant 
countries as it merits. 

From what I have experienced of the climate of 
Russia, I should advise no one to visit the country, 
even in the finest season, without at least two thick 
cloaks, and a couple of pairs of outer boots or ga- 
loshes. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



ABO.— July 12th, 1837. 



I WAS tempted to make an excursion from Hel- 
sinfors to Abo, a distance of one hundred and 
fifty English miles, in order to see a part of Fin- 
land which I had heard represented as a very 
beautiful country. It is very beautiful, certainly, 
but it is a very poor one. I saw only two man- 
sions on the road, and they were nearer to Hel- 
sinfors than to Abo ; the latter town having been 
formerly the capital of Finland, as the other is 
now. You see fir, beech, and mountain-ash trees, 
with alder and juniper plants, clustered together 
very picturesquely, forming glades, and crowning 
mountain-tops ; and you have an eternal variety 
of small lakes, barren scaurs, and cultivated 
grounds. In spite of the abundance of water, we 
could find no fish to eat on our road ; and there 
was only one decent inn, which was at Nyby, 
rather less than half way between Helsinfors and 
Abo. But when I speak of a good inn, my readers 
must not imagine that they will be received in a 
papered room, with sofas and tables, and a neat 
chimney-piece, adorned with fly-catchers in papers ; 
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— no, they will have to mount a small scaffold of 
steps, (for all the houses here are of wood, and 
built on an above-ground foundation of stone) ; 
you then enter a room which is unpainted, and 
the whole of the rafters stuffed with moss, to pre- 
vent the air from penetrating ; the floors are clean, 
and you generally find a stove which keeps the 
whole warm. We were visited with a good deal of 
rain, but the roads, which are very narrow, are main- 
tained in beautifully neat order ; and there is a 
Finnish law in force, that should a carriage break 
by the badness of the causeway, the nearest house 
pays for its repair. The Finland post-horses are of 
the size of our Shetland ponies, and, without ocu- 
lar demonstration, a stranger would scarcely be- 
lieve it possible for them to drag the weight and 
go at the pace they do, which averages seven 
miles an hour. We were three in a caliche, and 
took only two horses. The travelling here is as 
cheap as in Russia, costing only about three half- 
pence per English mile, in English money ; the 
sum in Russian is twelve copecks a verst for two 
horses ; a verst is near a third less than our mile ; 
one hundred copecks make a rouble, and a rouble 
may be worth ten pence. 

Finland enjoys a constitution independent of 
Russia. The Emperor cannot enslave a Fin ; he 
may, however, raise recruits and augment his 
army from them: — after ten years' service the 
obligation ends. All the country houses are built 
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of wood, and more meanly perhaps than in Russia. 
A favourite dish here, as in Sweden, is sour curds. 
Raw smoked salmon is a luxury to be taken be- 
fore a meal, with white brandy. Mead, which I 
have already mentioned^ is the national drink. 
Even in these countries there is an indigenous 
aristocracy. A dark isolated timber-house, amidst 
in. and Lher elevated in poridon, i, gene,^y 
the residence of a Finland country gentleman. 
He cultivates his acres in summer, to provide for 
the wants of the winter season ; he shoots, he fishes, 
receives at his table the clergyman and his own 
dependants, — he is a great man in his little state : 
his habits resemble those of the squires of good 
old English times, when each proprietor of land 
was his own steward — ^when the landlord shared 
the cares and the prosperity of his tenants. It 
was thus that clans were formed — that patriot 
love glowed pure, undefiled by interested views ; 
that many small communities formed themselves 
into one consistent body. Amongst such preju- 
dices might exist, but their hearts were sound; 
they were not alive, indeed, to that wide, diffusive, 
cosmopolite benevolence, which too often loses it- 
self by extension, yet they were not selfish, for 
they were unacquainted with the ingratitude of the 
grfeat world. The ample page of knowledge was 
not unfolded to them, yet they stood as guardians 
round their own country in case of need ; they 
blessed the Creator of the world for the good they 
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possessed^ without inquiring whether others were 
more favoured, and each laboured for the rest in 
common as for himself. From the example of such 
communities emanated the fable of the Golden 
Age, and the dream of pastoral creation — an Ar- 
cadia of rural and domestic happiness. 

The journey from Helsinfors to Abo occupied 
thirty hours, but we lost a couple in waiting to 
avoid a rain which fell in torrents. We had how- 
ever intervals of fine weather and warm sun. 
Rain is generally accompanied in this part of 
Europe with cold, whereas in the west it is the 
reverse. 

The traveller descends upon Abo ; before en- 
tering the town his view is attracted by the bay, 
crowned and studded with firs, and rocky islands 
clothed with the same trees : to his right is the 
burial-ground ; but from the quantity of loose gra- 
nite, hke tombs, lying around, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish it, save by an enclosure. From this 
country of Finland was procured the rock which 
supports the statue of Peter the Great at his ca- 
pital, and the column of Alexander. I did not 
arrive at Abo till nine in the evening of one of 
those days to which there is no night. We found 
the steamer was to sail at six on the following 
morning, and there being no other for some time, 
I did not wish to lose so favourable an opportu- 
nity of proceeding on my route. It was with 
some trouble I got my passport signed, for, in 
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addition to other impediments on the traveller, 
there is a Russian law that six hours must be 
passed in a town before the signature of a pass- 
port be allowed. I at length obtained the requi- 
site authority, but my fellow-travellers, Mr. Wyn- 
berg, the consul for Hanover and other countries 
at Cronstadt, and his brother, remained behind, 
the passport of the latter being . a military one, 
and the time for exchanging it before the vessel 
went away not being sufficient. This young man, 
a captain of dragoons, with, I believe, brevet rank 
of a major, and decorated with seven orders, is 
distinguished amongst the leaders of the most 
gallant regiments of the Russian service, but his 
health has sunk under the discharge of his duties. 
Wounds received in the Turkish and the Polish 
campaigns, and a miraculous recovery from the 
plague, have left him a mere wreck : the spirit sur- 
vives, but the physical force will, I fear, soon bend 
under the weight of his maladies ; — youth, to be 
sure, is a panacea to every ill, and he possesses 
that advantage in aid of his recovery. In the 
Turkish campaigns the imperial army suffered 
more from disease than from the arms of their 
barbarian adversaries : prisoners introduced the 
complaint which desolated the ranks, and dysen- 
tery and heat mowed down thousands. The foun- 
tains were poisoned by the retreating army, and 
when in battle the excessive thirst produced from 
breathing cannon smoke raged amongst the sound. 
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and from the agony of their wounds amongst the 
injured, it was almost impossible to prevent the 
men from tasting water, even when they knew it 
would produce certain death. Yet for some the 
profession of war has charms, and my fellow- 
traveller declared that the greatest pleasure he 
experienced, and thinks capable of being expe- 
rienced by any one, was that of joining a circle 
round the fire after a victory ; cooking some bread, 
water, and dried meat, stolen by a Cossack, sea- 
soned with gunpowder, in a cauldron, for soup ; 
drinking to the memory of the brave who had pe- 
rished, in bad white brandy ; and recounting the 
adventures of the day, — ''Sic itur ad astra!" 
The fortune of war changed the state of Abo; 
it was once, as I have said, the capital of Finland : 
the Emperor wished perhaps to have it nearer 
his own : it prospers more, however, under the 
empire of Russia than under the protection of 
Sweden, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



FROM ABO TO STOCKHOLM.— July 14th, 1837. 



ff 

Of Abo I can say no more than that it is a hand- 
some town, with houses in the Russian style : a 
canal is favourable to the introduction of vessels, 
and the steamer was anchored close to the club- 
house, which serves as an inn for foreigners. The 
population is said to be 13,000 souls. The pas- 
sage is very beautiful from Abo to Stockholm ; 
you are ever winding amongst islands, till you 
reach Aland, the last Russian possession which has 
been wrested from the Swedes. At Dageru the 
passports are examined for the last time by the 
despotic satellites of the Czar ; you then float for 
some way amongst rocks, and are again in sight of 
the islands opposite Stockholm, at a distance of 
perhaps fifty miles. As you approach the capital of 
Sweden, the different points of view which meet 
the eye are numberless, and at last the summit of 
St. Nicholas, the most elevated temple of religious 
worship in Stockholm, presents itself. As the vessel 
passed the Swedish Castle of Waxholms, a salute 
was fired by us, and returned from the fort, re- 
echoed again in many thousand reports. The 
Russian possession of Aland and garrison of Boo- 
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marzui) will hold and maintain fifty thousand men ; 
now, however, it is but slenderly fiirnished. The 
'' Thier-Garten/* a small island close to the capital, 
is seen to the right ; the imperial palace faces you 
on advancing, and the lofty houses and narrow 
streets of the town are at length fully displayed to 
view. Stockholm is not striking, in itself at this 
point, but its position is romantic and novel. I 
should be inclined to call it a village capital. A 
clear stream runs through the middle of the town, 
and I thought it not altogether unlike Geneva. 
The pavement, in that respect true to its resem- 
blance of the Swiss town, is execrable ; composed 
of sharp high stones, that are profitable enough to 
the bootmaker, but torture to the pedestrian. I 
speak of the pavement of Geneva as I knew it in 
1820 — " horresco referens," not merely to the 
pavement, but to the years since gone by. 

On the day of my arrival, I spent the evening in 
the Thier-Garten,and was pleased with finding many 
oaks of great age and size, but they were scanty 
of leaves, owing, I was told, to the depredations of 
insects. It is curious to see, in these countries, 
the pines and firs growing apparently on the naked 
rock, through which their fibrous roots have pene- 
trated niuch in the same way as I have observed 
the arbutus trees at Killarney in Ireland. Some- 
times you will observe the root extended from 
beneath the tree on each side, seeking the earth for 
nourishment at many yards' distance. The most 
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remarkable work of art I saw here was a large vase 
of purple or rather reddish brown porphjny, 
which stood to the back of the small royal palace. 
It is certainly very fine, and is of great size. The 
cost of working it amounted to eight hundred 
pounds of our money. On the Sunday after I 
mounted to a telegraph station, called Moosebach, 
on a separate island from the town, and was 
charmed with the view. The royal palace is a 
stupendous building, and appears equally well 
from every point. I had below me the whole 
city ; and the blue running waters, the variegated 
colours of the houses, the green leaves of the 
trees, and the picturesque rocks, presented, to me 
at least, a most novel scene. Were the houses flat- 
roofed, the scenery would be Asiatic. As it is, no 
other capital exists, I should imagine, of the same 
character in Europe. 

This being the day all over the world for ex- 
cursions into the country, I embarked, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, for Drotnenholm, the 
queen's palace, which is at the distance of seven 
English miles from the town, amidst a crowd of 
passengers, and under convoy of another steamer. 
I was amused to see the many small barks impelled 
in the same fashion as the steam-boat, from a side 
wheel which was turned by several hands. The 
whole face of the water was studded with different 
sails, and our course was always between beautiful- 
ly picturesque and verdant islets. The palace itself 
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is fine, of the German style of architecture of the 
last century. One side faces the water, and the 
other opens upon a magnificent avenue of sycamore 
trees. A number of bronze statues, in bad taste, 
adorns the gardens. The China pavilion at one 
end is not worth seeing : the walks are broad and 
straight. The king, followed by the queen, each 
in a carriage and six, appeared at six o'clock. He 
is a fine old man of seventy-three, but walks and 
rides as erect as if the half century were dropped 
out of the calculation. They dined at the palace, 
and were well received by the crowd. I left Drot- 
nenholm at eight, and was at home in an hour. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



STOCKHOLM.— July 17th, 1837. 



The early history of Sweden is involved in much 
obscurity, but it possesses the interest of great 
antiquity. Ague, son of Dag, the twelfth king 
after Odin, succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his father : he invaded Finland, and slew the 
Finnish king. Frost, whose appellation is most ap- 
propriate, in our language, to the chilly regions 
over which he ruled. " Omnia vincit amor" — Ague 
fell in love with the daughter of Frost, whose 
musical name was Skjalf, and married her ; but 
she, faithless to her vows, and true to the vindic- 
tive passions of her sex, slew her husband, or 
rather hanged him to a tree under which he was 
sleeping, drunk with wine and love, on the night 
of their nuptials, and ran away back to Finland. 
The spot on which the present town of Stockholm 
is built was long called Agnefit, in memory of this 
event. The word Stock, in the Vandal language, 
means running water, and Holm, in Swedish, is an 
island. Although thus the capital of Sweden, pro- 
perly speaking, stands on one island, I believe 
eight or nine may be counted on which its sub- 
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urbs are built; and they stand high from the 
water, so that little damp penetrates the houses. 
In 1255, Prince Berger Garl granted it the privileges 
of a capital. It was at that time a town of wooden 
houses — ^successive fires have purified it of those 
primitive edifices, and they are now of stone and 
brick. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
Gustavus Ericksson, grand-nephew to Canuteson, 
who had at one time, amongst the troubles of the 
Swedes, been chosen king, and had been removed 
to Denmark, then ruled by Christian the Second, 
escaped to Dalecarlia, raised an insurrection 
amongst the miners, routed the Danes, and was 
proclaimed king. He enjoys with me a fame 
greater, though less. ostentatious, than his military 
renown ; he first formed a public library in Stock- 
holm, from the collections of the convents, as their 
property was successively secularized. The deeds of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and after him of Charles the 
Twelfth, belong to the history of Europe, for they 
almost all passed out of Sweden. At the time of 
the convulsion of Europe by Bonaparte, Sweden 
suflTered, perhaps, less than other continental coun- 
tries. Bernadotte is beloved by his subjects, and 
has retained his throne in spite of the many changes 
experienced every where else. The late Lord 
Dover has assigned a place to Gustavus Adolphus 
among his list of the four greatest modern heroes ; 
while the half frantic valour of Charles the Twelfth 
has gained him a European fame. 
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The Museum of Natural History is distributed 
in eight rooms. As might be supposed, it is very 
rich in specimens of Scandinavian products ; and 
among the foreign specimens I saw a very fine 
stuffed boa serpent. It is not, however, so extensive 
or complete as I should have desired to see an 
establishment of this nature in the country of Lin- 
naeus. It is named in the Swedish tongue *^ Wet- 
tenskaps Academien," or Academy of Sciences. 
The most famous architectural monument in 
Stockholm, unquestionably, is the Royal Palace. 
It was the work of Tessin as it now exists, but on 
the same site a palace erected by Berger Garl, one 
of the ancient kings, named Adel Shuset, was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1330, and re-erected by his 
successors. Gustavus the First was supposed to 
have hidden the treasures he had amassed within its 
cellars. In the middle of the seventeenth century 
it served as a state prison, till Nicodemus Tessin 
presented a plan, which was approved and adopted, 
for an entirely new palace. The northern fi*ont 
was commenced in 1692, and soon completed: 
a plate struck off from it was admired through- 
out Europe. The chapel was splendid, and fur- 
nished with marble seats and pavement. 'In 1697 
the whole was burnt to the ground, and with 
great difiiculty the mortal remains of Charles the 
Eleventh, just deceased, were saved fi-om the con- 
flagration : one of the body-guard, named M ockel, 
carried them on his back through the flames. 
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Tessin was not discouraged — ^he advanced a plan 
even more splendid than the last ; but owing 
to the interruption of the work from conti- 
nental wars, it was not till 1753 that the royal 
family could be lodged in the new edifice, long 
after the death of Tessin, whose labours were 
perfected by Count Charles Gustavus his son, 
who was also a senator. The northern front 
entrance is mounted by an inclined plane of 
gravel, with balustrades of stone : its length is 
three hundred and twenty-eight feet. Here are 
the royal apartments. The eastern wing is occu- 
pied by the Royal Library and the Museum. The 
former is a noble room. Gustavus Adolphus 
added to what his ancestor Gustavus Vasa had 
bequeathed. The Queen Christina, however, 
took a portion of it away to Rome, which is still 
seen in the Vatican. Charles the Tenth formed 
a fresh collection on the ruins of what was left ; 
but the same fire which burnt the palace con- 
sumed near eighteen thousand volumes of the 
library. Charles the Twelfth added to it the 
books from Pernau, in Livonia, on the subject of 
invasion by the Russians ; an action in the life 
of this King which is not, I believe, recorded by 
Voltaire, and the only one I recollect of him which 
shows the least disposition in his nature to foster 
learning or the sciences. The rarest volume in 
the collection is a manuscript written on the skin 
of an ass, takea at the conquest of Prague, where 
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it was found in a convent, attached to the reading- 
desk by a chain. It contains the Bible according 
to the Vulgate, Treatises by St. Isidorus and other 
canonical writers, as also the works of Josephus, 
the " Confessio Peccatorum," and a painting or 
figure of the Devil. Charles the Twelfth is re- 
presented lying dead from the wound in his head, 
on the floor of the library, in brass. There is 
also a bust of Gustavus Vasa. The Atlantica, 
containing the dreams and sophistries of Rudbeck, 
is here so much prized, that the possession of a 
copy is pompously announced to the traveller in 
the Stockholm Guide Book. As may be ima- 
gined, in a collection made from the monasteries, 
early editions of the classics are abundant. The 
gift of the present King to the collection is that 
of the " Description de I'Egypte," undertaken by 
the French savans at the time of the occupation 
of Egypt by Bonaparte, a work which is not yet 
complete. The collection of statues, ancient and 
modern, is on the ground-floor. Of the latter 
there are several by Sergei, a very respectable 
Swedish artist, were he not somewhat affected. 
His performance of Psyche and Love pleased me 
much. The Odin, by Folenberg, (who I believe 
is still living,) though majestic and forcible, is 
coarse, and not classical. The ancient Endymion 
is delightful — Gustavus the Third obtained it for 
two thousand ducats at Rome, in 1784 ; it had 
been found at the Adrian Villa of Tivoli the pre- 
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ceding year. I was pleased with two small water 
nymphs or appiads. The vases I thought poor. 
There is a good range of ancient busts. The sin- 
gle figures possess more or less merit ; but I 
plainly see, from their selection and confused ar- 
rangement, that the arts have not been understood 
or encouraged in Sweden. The picture-rooms — ^for 
there is no gallery — are filled with a quantity of bad 
paintings. I saw a Beggar Boy, varied from that 
at Dulwich, attributed to Murillo, which seemed 
to me a true picture. There was a Stag Hunt by 
Audry, a French artist, inferior both to Snyders 
and Fyth, of whom I saw specimens. . A small 
Bega, representing a male and female figure, the 
latter playing on a guitar, was the most pleasing 
picture I observed. A portrait of Charles the 
Twelfth, at the age of fifteen, by an unknown 
artist, interested me — that striking countenance 
was not then hardened by toil and years. Vert 
Meuler, a Swedish painter, who died in America 
poor and unappreciated, is here seen to advantage 
in a reposing Venus. Lemke has filled the pa- 
lace at Drotnenholm with the wars of Charles ; 
and some of his pupils have daubed in this room, 
to little advantage either for themselves or the 
fame of their master. Through the kindness of 
the director of the Museum, Mr. Rouk, I was 
favoured with an inspection of the drawings from 
the Crozat collection, purchased by Count Tressin 
in France, and they repaid me for my disappoint- 
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ment in the paintings. Of the Spanish school, 
they possess only an infant Christ, holding a cross, 
by M urillo ; a Juannes, ^ and a small Magdalen 
lying in the Desert, by Cano. A Velasquez was 
lost. I saw much of the Bolognese school, of 
which there were sketches by many masters to 
me wholly unknown. 

The apartments of the hereditary princess, and 
her husband Oscar, are not very remarkable. I 
saw in the former the landscape picture by Do- 
menichino, of which my friend Mr. Darbyshire 
possesses the original sketch, somewhat varied, 
at his residence near Bolton-le-Moors. There 
were several poor performances by Dutch pain- 
ters, and a portrait of the present king, by 
Gerard, which has grown dark. The hereditary 
prince possesses the portrait of Gustavus Adol- 
phus on his war-horse. The countenance of the 
great warrior displays nothing of dignity — flight 
hair cut close, short whiskers, and forked point of 
hair to the chin, a corpulent person, and stumpy 
legs, announce rather an aldermanic than a regal 
port. The inscription on the sword which Charles 
used at Bender, and which hangs amongst modern 
guns and sabres, is " Soli Deo gloria." It is 
heavy, two-edged, and long. On a shield made 
from a tortoise-shell, I saw the rugged Medusa 
face, while an inscription on the other side assured 
me it was from the pencil of the great Raphael. 
Scattered about the apartments are to be seen 
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vases of malachite and glass from Russia ; presents 
made by the Emperor. This worthy potentate is 
liberal in trifles ; he bestows a picture or a jar, 
then grasps at a province or an advantageous 
commercial treaty. I must however say this for 
the Russians, that they are generally the politest 
nation I have yet treated with — and their polite- 
ness is not the self-sufficient superiority-seeking 
kind displayed by the French, nor that of the favour- 
conferring proud English, nor the false insidious 
Italian, nor the reciprocity-exacting arrogant Spa- 
niard; but seems natural and bland, and the com- 
plete opposite to what one would expect, were we 
to judge of manners from the climate. Their mili- 
tary, too, are the most distinguished corps in the 
state, and not, like ours, composed of unworthy 
members of society, and outcasts from their fami- 
lies. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



UPSALA.— July 18th, 1837. 



I LEFT Stockholm for Upsala yesterday evening at 
five o'clock. The equipages of the king overtook 
us at Rooterbroo, the first stage on the road ; they 
were going to visit Roosenberg, a palace twenty 
English miles distant fi-om the capital, whence 
his Majesty had not himself yet departed. How- 
ever, at Mersta, the next station, the tire of our 
carriage wheel was loosened, and finding it neces- 
sary that it should undergo reparation before I 
proceeded further, I determined on remaining 
some hours at the post-house. In this country, 
where at present there is no night, sleep is received 
when Morpheus embraces us, but not sought. I 
lay down dressed ; my servant woke me at two in 
the morning, and before the sun had risen, the next 
post-house, Alswyck, greeted us. From thence to 
Upsala the distance is nine English miles, making 
a total from Stockholm of forty-six. The fort of 
Upsala is seen from the avenue on a hill as you 
approach; the Doric colonnades of the University 
appear half shaded by academic trees, and the 
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dark spires of the church, which holds the bones 
of the illustrious Gustavus Vasa, peer over the 
scene to the left of the fort. The town lies below, 
and is not seen till you wind round the hill, and 
descend upon it. Although the day had been very 
hot, I found the night and morning air chilly and 
cold, but not damp. Rain would have been de- 
sirable, for we were nearly choked with dust. 

The whole of this country abounds with delight- 
ful views, limited however in extent ; a thousand 
different effects of light are perceived as you wind 
amongst the thickets, and unnumbered undula- 
tions present themselves on the plain. From 
hence Pynaker has drawn his contrasts. A person 
who has not travelled in Sweden or the north, can 
hardly appreciate the boldness of his borrowed 
lights, or reconcile them to Nature ; yet he will 
find them there, — vivid flashes through the 
so'tobre green startle and surprise, whilst every 
variety of hue is presented on a neighbouring 
shrub. This is the land of strawberries — they are 
offered on the road by officious hands whilst you 
travel — their smell and sight greet you on the 
tables of every eating-house ; in fact, they are the 
only fruit I have noticed in the country. The 
posting in Sweden is supplied by farmers; you 
have often a herdsman as postillion. The horses 
are miserable in appearance, but excellent in rela- 
tive quality; they will often cheerfully take the 
traveller a stage of twenty English miles, without 
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baiting, in less than three hours ; they are rather 
larger than those of Finland. I observed the 
mowers getting in their hay ; and the fields of rye 
and wheat presented their produce, as far advanced 
in ripeness as our English. 

I have always been curious to observe univer- 
sities — those spots which " we ne'er forget, though 
there we are forgot." That of Upsala is entitled 
to general consideration. The number of students 
entered on its books is fourteen hundred, of which 
near a thousand are generally resident in the town. 
The library contains a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand volumes, always open for their inspection. 
Amongst such a multifarious collection I looked 
only for the curiosities ; my eyes opened with rap- 
ture on the pink Gothic manuscript of the fifth 
century, translated by the learned Berzelius. The 
venerable History of Scandinavia, or Edda, as it 
is termed in the Eastland or Finnish language, a 
dialect which is spoken at Revel, invited my at- 
tention ; close to which appeared the '^ Liber 
creaturarum moralizatus," of the earliest Swedish 
time, printed in 1483. A Bible, with annotations 
by Luther and Melancthon, was sent here during 
the Thirty Years' War. A splendidly illumi- 
nated work is seen in that of Henry the Third. 
The present king has presented a silver-worked 
cup to the establishment ; and Christina sent from 
Rome to Upsala the magnificent Italian cabinet, 
taken by the great Gustavus, her father, at Augs- 
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burg, consisting of and enclosing every necessary 
article for the culture of the body and the mind. 
There are the implements for dressing and for 
eating ; there is a clavecin or small piano^ draught 
boards, and an oratory. Enclosed is a curiously 
worked toothpick, surmounted by a Lilliputian 
cavalier and steed ; this was the work of Count 
Steinberg, for twenty years prisoner in Copen- 
hagen, under Charles the Eleventh, and whose 
captivity excited at the time considerable interest 
in Europe. A handsome portion of the library 
was given to the University by Gustavus the Third, 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. It 
is now abundantly suflScient for all purposes, and 
contains a great and miscellaneous assemblage of 
matter. I observed some caricatures in the style 
of Devaria, the Frenchman, by a Swedish artist, 
called Morner ; they were illustrative of our Eng- 
lish habits and costumes, well drawn and laugh- 
able. Circumjacent rooms are appropriated for 
lectures by the professors. The arrangement of 
the books is in double shelves, similar to that 
adopted in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and 
the rooms are more clean and airy than those of 
our university. Having determined to postpone 
my inspection of the natural history department, 
which is placed in the Botanical Garden, I directed 
my steps to the cathedral, or Bishop's Church, as 
it is called, there being a smaller one near it for 
the country people, which contains nothing re- 
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markable. I give the account of the former as I 
received it from my conductor. It was built in 
1248, by one Bonneville, from Paris. In 1523 it 
contained thirty-one monks, who were all dis- 
lodged by Gustavus Vasa. Its dimensions are 
beautifully proportioned, and I should imagine it 
the finest edifice of the class in Sweden, being 360 
feet of the country in length. The entrance has 
been a beautiful specimen of the Gothic. A female 
saint, holding a book, forms the division between 
the two doors ; but time, or reforming zeal, has left 
little of the cornice-work around, and the saint's 
face is shamefully mutilated. It would seem that 
here the reformers have practised on the Catholic 
idols what the barbarian Turks inflict on Christian 
enemies, the mutilation of the nose and ears. The 
side chapels, used in the olden time for prayer, 
have been all converted into sepulchral mansions, 
and are filled with tombs. The silver coffin of 
Eric, sainted by Alexander the Third, stands near 
the great altar, enclosed by a metal railing. The 
modern artist, Sandberg, is painting in fresco the 
deeds of Gustavus Vasa in the chapel where his 
remains lie. Blue and gold shine brightly round the 
sides, but the colouring of the work is cold. With 
Vasa lie his three wives and four sons. Here are 
the tombs of many celebrated men, and those of 
John the Third and his Polish Queen. The statue 
of the recumbent King, in armour, was wrought 
in Italy, and wrecked off Dantzic . in its passage 
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here, but recovered again, and is now placed where 
it has nothing to fear from the wind or the waves. 
Over the tomb of the Queen — ^for they are divided 
in death— hangs the imperial crown. The angels 
and accessories to the sepulchre of her consort 
are very good and well worked in marble. You 
see also the tombs of Linnaeus, and of several 
generals attached to Gustavus Adolphus. The 
hands of the twelve children, six male and six 
female, of Gustave Banier, are raised round the 
tomb of their father, imploring that mercy from 
heaven which their innocent sire could not obtain 
from Charles the Ninth. Splendid cenotaphs of 
green Swedish marble are appropriated to the 
High Marshal Degeer ; and the Oxenstiem family 
here occupy their last abode. In a side chapel 
are preserved some of the once-used Catholic 
dishes and chalices. Above them frowns the an- 
cient heathen divinity of Upsala, the god Thor, 
with a long beard, barbarously carved on a wooden 
bust. 

Whoever visits Stockholm, and neglects Upsala, 
loses the sight of a very interesting and pretty 
town, situated in a romantic country and easy of 
access. The road to it is excellent, — ^the only in- 
convenience in the way, which is a general one 
here, arises from the number of gates which have 
to be opened and shut : they are intended to 
prevent the trespass of cattle. The Atlantica of 
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Rudbeck gives but a poor idea of the early state 
of typographic skill at Upsala. The binding, how- 
ever, of the " Scriptores Maedii JEvi Rerum Scan- 
dinaviarum," in folio, lately executed in the town, 
is elegant. 

We seek and we find not, while accident often 
brings what eludes research. I am most desirous 
of tracing pictures. I have heard of a lost Cor- 
reggio, supposed to be in Sweden, but I cannot 
visit the gallery of pictures here, from the absence 
of Professor Skraddare, who is taking the baths 
at Gottenberg. The various collections of books 
and natural history are to be united in one large 
handsome building, fronting the main street, which 
is not yet finished. It stands in an elevated posi- 
tion, and looks very well. The Botanical Garden 
is apparently formed from what was once attached 
to the Fort ; there are fine elm-walks, and trees 
of extreme age in it. Linnaeus is personified in 
stone, and adorns the species of pavilion set apart 
for Professor Thunberg's collection of specimens 
of natural history in this garden. The edifice was 
erected by the late King Gustavus, at the end of 
the last century. A handsome mansion, for the 
education of the hereditary Prince Oscar's chil- 
dren, is in progress, and placed between the new 
college, to which I have alluded, and the Bishop's 
Church. The population of Upsala cannot, I 
think, exceed 4000 souls. 
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To vary my return, I determined on taking the 
steamer to Stockholm, and the beauty of the 
scenery displayed on the different lakes through 
which we passed, amply repaid me for my adven- 
ture. Vessels cannot quite reach the town of 
Upsala, and ours lay at anchor about a mile down 
the stream, which is here extremely narrow. The 
view of the cathedral and fort is very pretty from 
thence. We embarked our passengers — and 
amongst them some pleasing specimens of the 
fairer sex — at eight o'clock, and departed in good 
spirits, with delightful weather. The first lake I 
remarked worth notice was that of Akerburg — 
then came a genteel Swedish mansion called Kru- 
sensprey — afterwards Scookloster, the seat of the 
Brahe family. Its present owner is aide-de-camp 
to the king, and the most distinguished noble in 
Sweden. We reached this place at eleven, and 
visited the mansion. It is quadrangular, inclos- 
ing a court, with turrets at the comers. The 
paintings are unimportant : the gallery on the 
first floor is covered with inscriptions ; the first 
that met my eye was the misanthropic one of 
*' Homo Homini Lupus." There are here some 
handsome raised ceilings, and some fine Gobelin 
tapestries ; a statue of Mars, by Bustrdm, which 
more resembles Diomed, and several cabinets filled 
with carved works in ivory, and curiosities of art, 
probably presented by the difierent kings to an- 
cestors of the present owner. In the armoury is 
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every variety of gun — the bridle of Charles the 
Twelfth, the saddle of Christina, the chair on 
which Charles the Tenth died, some chain armour, 
and warlike accoutrements of different ages. After 
remaining here nearly an hour, we re-embarked ; 
saw the ruins, and they are only ruins, of Sectuna, 
the ancient capital of Sweden anterior to Stock- 
holm ; traversed the waters of the Grand Ham- 
merweek, the narrow pass of Versteke, which leads 
into the Yorvelin lake, and the beauties of which 
may compare with the Trosachs of Loch Katrine, 
in Scotland ; descended upon Drotnenholm, and 
from thence reached the capital. Even in this 
short excursion of one day, or less, for we reached 
Stockholm at five in the afternoon, I was as much 
pleased by the scenery as by a lengthened inspec- 
tion of the English or Irish lakes, although I must 
acknowledge that at the latter there are some 
points of view, in the lesser lakes, which are not 
surpassed by any thing I have ever seen. Here, 
however, we have more variety, more extent of 
water, and each moment discovers something new. 
There are indeed no mountains, and those who 
delight to watch the light cloud flit across an ele- 
vated mass of snow or stone, trace the pink hue 
and rosy tints of the declining sun on the pro- 
jecting brow of granite or pine-clad soil, and catch 
the varying shade on the forest at each change of 
atmosphere, will be disappointed in this part of 
the Swedish lakes; but they will find, in the 
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beautiful colour of the water, the ever-vary- 
ing masses of wood, and the extent and pictu- 
resque shape of the land, a very great source of 
delight. I was not tempted to visit the copper 
mines of Danmore, a few leagues distant from 
Upsala ; had I determined to visit the interior of 
Mater Tellus, until compelled to do so by natural 
decline, the subterraneous passages of Dalecarlia 
would have been more inviting to me than 
those whose only history relates to their hidden 
riches. The patriotic fire and commanding voice 
of Gustavus might there have cheered the gloom 
to my imagination, and the horror of seclusion 
from day might have been softened by the recol- 
lection that in such obscure abodes were fostered 
the plans of freedom for an empire, and destruc- 
tion to tyrannical usurpation. Happy would it be 
for humanity were such the uniform products of the 
blazing mine ; — if riches did not forge the chains 
for indigent merit; if from the bowels of the 
earth were extracted something more than the 
poisonous influence of wealth : — then, perhaps, 
the site of the infernal regions would have been 
imagined elsewhere than in the centre of our 
terrestrial globe. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



STOCKHOLM.— July 20th, 1837. 



The inspection of the paintings belonging to the 
queen gave me much pleasure, for I at least saw 
the best that the palace holds. A Carl du Jardin, 
of a Countryman and Cow, is in his broad style, 
and early, but fresh in colour and unwashed. The 
Father and Mother, of Rembrandt, are inferior 
in quality to the repetition of the latter at St. 
Petersburgh. Susanna and the Elders, of Rubens ; 
two small Wouvermans ; an exterior, by Ostade ; 
Deposition from the Cross, by Alonzo Cano ; Wo- 
man reading (apparently Rembrandt) ; Philo- 
sopher seated at a Window with a Book, and 
signed Rembrandt, with the year of its date — 
a beautiful painting, but washed ; Deposition from 
the Cross, by Vandyke, and a large painting, said 
to be by Rubens, and apparently descriptive of 
the offering of the Kings to Christ — ^these were 
the works which pleased me most. There was 
a large picture of Male and Female Gamesters 
playing at Cards, which is said to contain the 
portraits of Charles the First of England, his 
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Queen, and Cromwell, the latter gaining the game 
from the monarch, as he gained his kingdom. I 
cannot say whom the picture is by, but it seems 
of the school of Rubens; while the handling of 
a dog introduced into it bore as much on the 
style of Snyders. This gallery abounds with 
statues by Sergei and Bustrom. The Pandora, 
by the latter, is perhaps as good as any of his 
works, and may be put in comparison with the 
Venus Callipiga of Sergei. Sergei's work is the 
finest, but it is very affected; the face of the 
Venus displays nothing either noble or Grecian 
— ^it is the portrait, one would imagine, of a 
French milliner's girl; the forms of the body 
however are round and bold and terse, and still 
not extravagant ; only the back and one side are 
seen, the other being screened by drapery. The 
Pandora is chaste and classic, and well worked, 
but it is not vigorous, and seems more like a 
copy than an original invention. These obser- 
vations will, I think, be applicable to most com- 
parisons of the works of Sergei and Bustrom. To 
deny them merit would be unjust : in some in- 
stances Sergei may more than vie with Canova. 
The busts and statues copied from Nature, of 
Bustrom, are good; as an original composer he 
is tame. Many porphjrry vases adorn these 
apartments, which hovfever are by no means 
distinguished for regal splendour. Those of his 
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Majesty are still poorer, and contain few pictures 
— a Vandyke in the ante-room, of a Monarch on 
Horseback, was the only one I saw of merit. The 
dining-room is furnished with views of Norway, 
by Falcanz, a modem painter; of which Chris- 
tiania, the capital of Norway, and Stockholm, as 
seen from the Thier-Garten, pleased me the most. 
Some good Gobelin tapestry is distributed in the 
different rooms. The ceiling of the long gallery 
is prettily decorated. Professor Westin appears as 
the author of a large picture, containing the Royal 
Family, but which does not please me much; 
while a Review, by Sandberg, in which the present 
king is saluting the late one, the former being then 
only a colonel of cavalry, is not badly painted. In 
some obscure rooms of the palace are preserved 
the clothes of most of the Swedish monarchs; 
amongst them the slashed-sleeve jacket of Vasa ; 
the hat which Charles the Twelfth wore when he 
received his fatal wound at Frederickstadt, and his 
gloves of the same period ; the wig which dis- 
guised him as Captain Fries, on his return from 
Turkey; the shirt of Gustavus Adolphus worn at 
Lutzen; and the dress of Gustavus the Third, one 
of the best Swedish princes, when assassinated 
by Ankarstrom, the engine of a turbulent and 
justly repressed aristocracy. History affirms, and 
those who admire consistency of courage, and 
desire that the last acts of a great life may be in 
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accordance with its heroic tenor, willingly believe, 
that Charles the Twelfth laid his hand on his 
sword when the fatal ball penetrated his head, 
and the brass statue of him in the public library 
exhibits him in that attitude ; but I observed his 
gloves, and I find the fingers of one hand black 
with blood, whilst the inside of those of the other 
are also stained. I am inclined therefore to think 
that at the instant of being struck, he raised both 
hands to his head. This also is most natural, 
for the first impulse of nature, when a wound is 
felt, carries the attention to the part affected. 
The adventurous character and eccentric life of this 
extraordinary man confer an interest, even now, 
on all he possessed. His cradle, his walking-stand 
when an infant, his wooden horse, are yet pre- 
served. Without possessing the qualities of a 
good or a wise man, he achieved the fame of a 
great one, and the mind is held in fascination 
at actions which it cannot approve, and yet hardly 
dares condemn. Here too is the iron arm which 
Gunterfield, one of the generals of Charles, used 
when he lost his own. It is flexible, and the 
hand is made to open and shut by a spring, being 
capable of holding any weapon required. 

The most ancient church iu the capital is that 
of St. Nicholas. The Latin inscription which I 
transcribe from its walls, contains its^ history as 
far as record goes back : why it was called of St. 

o2 
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Nicholas I know not — ^that saint was the guardian 
of navigators : — 

HJEC £DES SACRA 
EXTRUI CCEPTA A PROREGE BINOERO CARL, 
ANNO A CHRIST. NAT. 1244, 
A FLAMMIS QVM URBEM S^PIUS POPULATA SUNT, INTACTA ; 
FULMINE AFFLATA ANN. 1567 & 1596, 
MAONO HOMINUM PAYORE, SED VEL NULLO VEL LEVI DETRIMENTO ; 
FIO REGIS GLORIOS. MEM. GUST AVI I. ZELO 
A SUPERSTITIONIBUS PAPISTICIS A. 1527 REPURGATA, 
JUSSU EJUSDEM REGIS & REGNI STATORIS, 
NE NIMIA PROPINQUITATE ARCI OFFICERET, 
A PARTE HAC ORIENTALI TRUNCATA, 
SED QUOD LONGITUDINE DEMTUM LATITUDINE PENSATUM, 
CHORUS AD AMPLITUDINEM TEMPLI UTRIMQUE EXTENSUS ; 
TANDEM JUSSU £T AUSPICIIS CLEMENTISS. REGIS 

FREDERICI 
TURRIS STUPENDJB ALTITUDINIS, CUM VETUSTATE FATISCERET, DIRUTA, 

ET IPSA ^DES UNA CUM TECTO RENOVATA ; 
OPUS INCHOATUM A. 1736, CONSUMMATUM 1743, 
^RIS SOLUM NON ULLIUS HOMINIS DISPENDIS STETIT — 

&C. &C. &C. 

This church contains some rehcs. There is a 
St. George and Dragon, carved in wood, with all 
the extravagance of the designs of Schongaer or 
Martin Vos : tradition says that it was executed at 
Antwerp, and the maker slain by the servants of 
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Sten Sture, the purchaser, to prevent his making 
a repetition of it. It is here that the kings of 
Sweden are crowned. Ehrenshahl, a very bad 
painter, sprawls about in two large paintings of a 
Crucifixion and Day of Judgment, and in one of 
the tombs of this church his ashes lie. 

The rides and drives about Stockholm are very 
pretty. The traveller should not leave it without 
visiting the pleasure-grounds of the Cadet Corps 
at Calberg, and the royal retreat of Hagar, with 
the park. The latter reminded me of the Virginia 
Water in Windsor Park. Both abound with 
beautifully grown oak and elm timber. In Sweden 
trees grow fast, when healthy ; and when the re- 
verse, die soon. It is rare to see the stunted 
unhealthy plants which meet the eye in England, 
where a wretched stick is preserved and pines 
through centuries. There is a spot allotted for 
the gymnastic exercises of the cadets, which con- 
sist of leaping, climbing ladders, and mounting 
single and double cables. When I passed, they 
were at exercise, and I admired the agility with 
which the various evolutions were performed by 
the young men. Stockholm is nearly eight de- 
grees more to the north than London, yet the 
climate is finer than that of the British metropolis. 
Since my arrival the weather has been constantly 
dry and clear; perhaps, indeed, rather too hot to 
be pleasant for the natives of the north. The 
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dry and serene days which occur yearly are calcu- 
lated at exactly double those of England, namely, 
one hundred and five ; the rainy and snowy days 
one hundred and forty ; and stormy, twenty-six. 
The population of the capital amounts to near 
80,000; the army, including the militia troops, 
to 200,000. 

The history of the Swedes does not represent 
them so mild and placable as one would imagine 
the natives of the north to be, judging from the 
example of Germany. The altar of the church 
of Riddarholm was in the fourteenth century 
sprinkled with the blood of Carl Nilsson, who fled 
to the sanctuary for safety from the vengeance of 
Bo Sonsson, his rich and ruthless persecutor. The 
building now serves as a royal sepulchre — ^it has 
been stripped of all ornament, save what is seen 
in the tombs of Charles the Twelfth and Gustavus 
Adolphus, which occupy the two chapels beside 
the grand altar. Under the pavement is a vault, 
which hoMs the gilt coffins — a costly mockery of 
death — of several of the royal family. The last 
line of the epitaph on Gustavus — *' Moriens trium- 
phavit" — ^includes a mis-statement, at least as far 
as Schiller is to be credited : the battle of Lutzen 
was unfavourable to the Swedes. Torstensson 
and Banier, who commanded after the death of 
the king, lie near their master. The great Ger- 
man historian and poet has so embellished the his- 
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tory of the Thirty Years' War, as to render it more 
the composition of romance than of sober narra- 
tive. To increase the interest, he was obliged to 
exaggerate somewhat the difficulties of the Swedes, 
and his reader does not always remember that 
when Gustavus arrived in Germany, a great por- 
tion of the country, namely, wherever the Re- 
formation had spread, was prepared to render him 
active support, while the rest was insubordinate, 
and divided against its rulers. Discord at home 
invites war from abroad. Had Germany been 
united, the laurels of Adolphus would have been 
reserved for some other age and hero. The 
Swedes are a cleanly nation — they dislike the 
Russians, (as might naturally be supposed, since 
by them the whole of Finland, and other posses- 
sions, have been ravished from Sweden,) and con- 
sider them a dirty people. I will mention a fact 
which my readers may perhaps doubt, and I could 
scarcely believe had I heard it from another, and 
which nevertheless is quite true. On entering an 
inn in the Thier-Garten, I passed between several 
waiting girls — for house and table attendance is 
here performed by females, whereas at St. Peters- 
burg it is always the office of men — one of them 
turned to my servant, and said, in Swedish, " That 
gentleman comes from Russia ; we can tell it by 
the smell of his clothes." And I have been told 
that a residence, even of a few days, in that country. 
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gives a lasting odour to the garments worn there. 
It is asserted by some that you may scent a Croat 
and a Cossack regiment before you see them, but 
I was not aware that Russian fragrance could be so 
infectious, and so easily imbibed by a stranger. 

The language of Sweden is not much like Ger- 
man, but there are many English words in it ; 
French is the foreign tongue taught at schools. 
The Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish languages, 
resemble each other : that of the Laplanders is 
Finnish, or a dialect of it. English is a good deal 
spoken all over this part of the north. On the 
whole, I have been pleased with Stockholm. I 
cannot say that the ''bien animal" is much at- 
tended to there ; the cookery is poor and bad, but 
then economy is the order of the day throughout 
both high and low. The revenue of the crown 
and state little exceeds a million sterling, the total 
value of the empire being only about twenty-five 
millions of our money, and the population but 
three millions in number. I have, I believe, men- 
tioned the small pleasure row-boats which move 
like steamers with paddles ; these are handled by 
Dalecarlian women, dressed in white, with loose 
caps and pink bodices, who perform the service 
without fatigue for the distance traversed in half 
an hour, when they are relieved ; and their peculiar 
costume, with the circumstance of such an unusual 
crew, causes an agreeable novelty in such pas- 
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sages. The Swedes may be termed proverbially 
honest; and with them the merit is the greater, 
being, as they are, very poor. You may send 
goods from place to place entrusted to the com- 
mon hands of the country car-driver, without ap- 
prehension ; the chronicles of slander cannot cite 
an instance of violated trust. The great articles 
of export trade are iron, wood, the common coun- 
try brandy, and fancy worked articles in steel. St. 
Bartholomew, a small island in the West Indies, 
is the only colonial possession of the country. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



FROM STOCKHOLM TO GOTTENBERG, BY THE 
GOTHA CANAL.— July 27th, 1837. 



GoTHA is part of Sweden : its canals with the help 
of that of Zudertellier and Trolhetter, unites the 
Baltic and northern seas : its length is eight Swe- 
dish miles — fifty-six English. Its construction 
cost a million sterling, and it is useless but for 
small vessels, such as our steamer was, owing to 
the narrowness of its passage. We left the capi- 
tal on Sunday, the 23d of July, at five in the 
morning ; passed the Zudertellier lake and canal, 
coasted the ocean, and reached Mem, a small 
town, at ten at night. The next day's journey 
extends from Mem to Mutala, where you pass 
the second night. The Gotha canal begins, pro- 
perly speaking, from Mem, and between that town 
and Gottenberg there are no fewer than seventy- 
two locks, which are constantly obtruding them- 
selves, and render the travelling very slow. Dur- 
ing this day's journey you pass through the lakes 
of Roxen and Boren. Admiral Platen was the 
person who projected and executed this work, in 
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which he was strenuously opposed by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, who, as is usual in most other 
countries, are little disposed to encourage the 
application of state funds save for themselves. 
A story, which tells well in Swedish, is reported 
of the Admiral's spectacles: the Archbishop in 
derision put them on, and said, *' Now, Admiral, 
I see to the end of your canal." The Admiral, 
retaking them, and looking him in the face, said, 
'* Bishop, I can see much farther, for they enable 
me to discover rogues.'* 

On the third day you are not troubled with so 
many locks, and you pass two large lakes, the first 
called Wettern, the next Wiken. On the second 
day of our jaunt we were joined by Count Piper, 
who proceeded a few miles with us. As he speaks 
English very well, and has visited the country, he 
entered into conversation with me, and I found 
him amusing and instructive. He is a great sports- 
man, and as the season is now fast approaching for 
all, and has already commenced for some, sporting, 
I was anxious to acquire more knowledge than I 
possess on a subject in which he seemed so great a 
profiedeHt, and inquired about the sport of bear- 
hunting. The danger attending it, and the profit 
of the beast when slain, formi a double stimulus 
to the undertaking. It is necessary to allow the 
bear to come within about ten yards' distance, 
and then to hit him in the eye or the shoulder. 
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in order to give the shot mortal effect. If the 
shooter miss, he is prohably rewarded by a hug, 
which puts him hors de combat at once and for 
ever. The peasants stand behind a large stake 
with an iron point, one end of which they rest in 
the ground, aiming the other at the chest of their 
opponent ; he rushes on to seize it, and is trans- 
fixed, partly by his own weight, and partly by the 
impulse of the hunter. The bear in winter sleeps 
for many months, previously forming himself a 
house, or getting under a large stone. If dis- 
turbed, he will move straight away over the snow, 
and through woods, for many leagues, till he thinks 
himself untraced, and then form another hut with 
branches, moss, and dead wood. During the long 
periods of winter he does not eat, and it is a fact, 
I believe, ludicrous as the idea seems, that he 
corks himself up behind; for Mr. Lloyd, the greatest 
bear-hunter known, who has killed seventy with 
his own hand, on cutting open some at the winter 
season, found in the rectum the bung which the 
animal used, and which could not be formed by 
the secretions of the body, or the food taken by 
him," being of extraneous substances unfit for di- 
gestion. I should imagine the cock of the wood 
furnishes the finest fowl-shooting in Sweden, but 
they have game of almost all kinds, save the phea- 
sant. Count Piper, like myself, was once a mar- 
tyr to the gout. He said he cured his by taking 
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in bed, every morning, a very strong extract of 
coffee, with an equal quantity of rum — about a 
quarter of a pint of each — ^for thirty, successive 
days. The first week it produced violent head- 
ache and fever, which terminated-after that period 
in most excessive perspiration. This remedy left 
him weak, but cured him ; he has had no return 
of the disorder for nine years, and now trusts to 
exercise and diet for good health and freedom 
from the distressing malady which', like the tooth- 
ache, excruciating as it is, nobody pities. 

On the fourth day's passage by the Gotha 
canal, you traverse the lake Wernem, which is 
thus far remarkable as being the largest in Eu- 
rope; its length exceeds one hundred English 
miles, whilst its width is in some parts near forty. 
This brings you to the Gotha river, and the water- 
fall of Trolhetter. This famous cascade is reck- 
oned the most remarkable in the north of Europe, 
but although the broadest, it is not the highest; the 
descent of Gusterfell, in Norway, is remarkable for 
the Ruckenfors, a waterfall of much greater depth. 
The fall of Trolhetter is only one hundred and 
sixteen feet, in a gentle declivity ; when near the 
bottom it is divided into two streams by the 
ground. It is white and splashy, and foaming, 
similar to the cascades seen in the pictures of 
Ruysdael and Hobbeina, and bore, to my mind, 
some degree of resemblance to that of Warvdck 
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Castle in England. Indeed^ I do not think that 
the general scenery is. finer (although the water 
is not so ample at Warwick Castle) here than 
there. Fame, that mother of exaggeration^ has 
said more for a passage through the Gotha canal 
than truth can justify. To say there are no beauties 
on the way would be unjust; but they are not many, 
and there are numberless inconveniences. The 
price charged for meals in the vessel is very low 
— and well may it, for they are very nasty. The 
beds on board are not indeed, like Damien's, of 
steel, but they are of scarcely less hard construction, 
and of the narrowest shape. The passage of the 
locks is most tedious, and I was heartily sick of 
my journey. We slept, or rather the vessel re- 
mained, on the fourth night, at a small village 
called Lillaedet, and on the fifth day we reached 
Gottenberg, at about nine in the morning, in the 
midst of a heavy shower of rain. From Werners- 
borg, which is a village at the extremity of the 
Wemern, we had to walk two miles on foot to 
join another steamer beyond Trolhetter, in conse- 
quence of the canal being out of order, and the 
sluices under repair. It is the intention of go- 
vernment, I am told, to widen all this canal com- 
munication, for the introduction of large vessels, 
and the expense of the alteration will be as great 
as the original cost of forming it. 

In the observations I have made on the natural 
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products of the north, on the beauty of its scenery, 
and on its curiosities of art, no mention has yet been 
made of man or woman — of those beings without 
whom the loveliest land pleases not, who are the 
soul of animated nature, the movers and agitators 
of sentiment, and, in fact, the life of the world. 
The same degree of natural talent and vivacity is 
not possessed by the natives of the north as by 
those of the south ; whether it be that Phcebus, 
with his rays, ripens spirits as he ripens wines, I 
know not, but where they do not penetrate, the 
human race is dull. The Russians, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, and Danes, are all, in a greater or less de- 
gree, inferior in ready wit and ingenuity to the 
Italians, the Spanish, the Greeks, and the French ; 
and this is not from want of education, but from 
natural sluggishness and torpidity, the efiect, I 
suppose, of climate. The Russian boys receive 
the rod, and count their talent almost by the 
number of its strokes. A lad, after receiving five 
hundred stripes, said to a girl who pitied him, 
" We are as familiar with this as you with leeches 
— ^we cannot do without it." The Swedes are dull 
and sorry servants ; the Norwegians perhaps 
worse. The Danes, being more southerly, are on 
the same grade as the Germans, who, though ex- 
cellent persons in disposition, are not reckoned 
the most lively in the wgrld. Here, however, we 
have no assassinations, scarcely ever theft ; what 
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often happens and is believed in the south, would 
be incredible as told of the north. The blood 
which boils like the lava flood of Vesuvius in one 
part of Europe, is here transmitted with the purity 
and mildness of the mountain spring; the tem- 
pests rage and the cold pierces, but the human 
character is placid, temperate, and upright. The 
slavery to which the Russians are subject does 
not, as might have been supposed, impede the 
development of their mental energies. Every serf 
is sent from home for eleven months of the year, 
or allowed to travel : from his labour the lord 
draws a certain revenue, and at the expiration of 
the period he returns again to his wife, in order 
that the course of population from marriage may 
not be impeded. When rich, the term of his ab- 
sence may be prolonged to an indefinite time by 
the payment of money. Some proprietors have 
never seen their slaves, and it is related that one 
of the latter, who had amassed great treasure, was 
recognized whilst travelling by his master, who 
applied to him for the loan of fifty thousand rou- 
bles, but refused to liberate him on an offer of 
one hundred thousand. It is the wish, I have 
heard, of the Emperor Nicholas and his Queen, 
to abolish slavery in Russia, but as the value of 
landed property is entirely dependent on the 
number of slaves upon it, this would be opposed 
by the nobles, and if carried against their wishes. 
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endanger the safety of the crown; for in that 
country, powerful as the head of government is, 
there exists an imperious and formidable aris- 
tocracy. The hands which strangled Paul might 
be found again in others to twist the sash for 
his successors, were their rights invaded or their 
interests injured. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



GOTTENBERG.-July 28th, 1837. 



Moss, which is used for dyeing, is a great article 
of export to England from this town. Iron, tar, 
and pitch, with bones, are also the subjects of 
shipment for foreign consumption. 

Gottenberg may contain twenty thousand in- 
habitants, and is to me a very agreeable looking 
place. There is a Spa for mineral waters, a 
little shady promenade to the well, and famous 
baths, which are visited even by the natives of 
Russia. The commerce here was once very 
great, but is now on the decline. The houses 
and streets are regular, and handsomer than those 
of Stockholm. You find vessels bound for all 
parts of the world, and may reach Scotland in 
five days. I may here remark, that all over Swe- 
den a great number of Scotch are to be found, 
and indeed the broad Scottish dialect resembles 
Swedish very much, so that it is said a person 
who understands the one well can almost follow 
the other. 
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Two antique forts, on adjacent hills, defended 
the territory from the Danes in olden time, and 
till lately the town itself was fortified. The rides 
and drives in the neighbourhood are very pretty, 
and the view of the town, from its suburb of Mas- 
tugat, is really a fine one ; you have mountains, 
water, and the city at your feet. The river Go- 
thella flows through it, and small vessels can enter 
commodiously ; the larger class remain lower 
down, at Mastugat. I can learn nothing of the 
arts here — there are no paintings, no antiquities, 
and no ruins. The most ancient looking build- 
ings I have seen are the two forts already men- 
tioned, and they somewhat resemble martello 
towers. 

The Exchange is a fine building, in the main 
street — it has rather the appearance of a pa- 
lace or mansion. At Gottenberg you have the 
convenience of an English inn : Mrs. Todd, who 
lost her husband and half her family by the cho- 
lera, continues his business. There are a sail- 
cloth and some cotton manufactories in the neigh- 
bourhood, which have been established within the 
last few years. They are doing well at present ; 
but what foreign establishments of this kind can 
make head against the superiority and extent of 
the British manufacture? We have this strik- 
ing advantage over the rest of the world, that 
we can supply its inhabitants with goods at a 

p2 
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cheaper price than they are able to do them- 
selves. 

In Gottenberg is a British poor-box, to which 
all vessels of our nation subscribe on entering the 
town. It is very rich, the funds in hand for the 
relief of distressed persons amounting to several 
thousand pounds. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



CHRISTIANIA.— July 31st, 1837. 



Norway contains about half the population of 
Sweden, spread over a very extensive country of 
greater dimensions; both together, until lately, 
scarcely doubled that of London. You may travel 
here for miles without encountering a single pea- 
sant ; and the Norwegian mile is longer than the 
Swedish, being nearly ten of ours. I was tempted 
by the opportune arrival of the steamer to visit the 
capital of the most northern European nation, and 
survey the famous view of Crokleven; but one 
step leads to another; a deviation from the pur- 
posed route in travelling conducts you to an un- 
looked-for position, as one false step in morals 
engenders a succession of misdeeds, connected to 
each other by imperceptible links. I had intended 
reaching Copenhagen in a few days, direct from 
Gottenberg ; a friend interposed — ^he said, '' See 
Norway — the steamer remains a day at Christiania, 
and you will be pleased by the surrounding 
scenery." I arrive there in a deluge of rain — the 
succeeding day is cloudy— I must either go away 
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without seeing what I came for, or remain at 
Christianiaa week, until the return of the steamer. 
I decide in favour of the latter position, and my 
return to Copenhagen is quite deranged. I am 
told, however, that three days may be well em- 
ployed in seeing the neighbourhood of the capital. 
Our passage from Gottenberg was performed as 
follows : We embarked at three o'clock on Satur- 
day afternoon, and at four the next morning were 
at Fredericksvaern, having been almost within sight 
of land all night. At Fredericksvaern begins the 
bay which terminates at Christiania. The former 
town is famous as the arsenal of Norway, and the 
,ships laid up were two small brigs of war ! Near 
it is the town of Larwick, which, though not pic- 
turesque, is remarkable for its adjacent woods of 
oak and other timber not generally met with in the 
north. We touched at Moss, which is one of the 
largest establishments for sawing of wood in Nor- 
way, and by the saltworks of Farley, and the Pa- 
radise Hills of Dromen, we gained Christiania. A 
great article of export to England from this coast 
is the lobster; smacks loaded with the fish sail 
perpetually to the British coast, where they find a 
ready market. Owing to the foggy weather from 
Fredericksvaern, and the deluges of rain which 
poured down, we could enjoy little of the scenery 
which the country exhibited on our route ; moun- 
tains and rocks give it a dignity which is not found 
in the flatness of Sweden. The capital lies in a 
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hollow, surrounded by majestic hills; when ap- 
proached from the sea, it appears like some of the 
villages on the cost of South Wales. It contains, 
however, twenty-five thousand inhabitants, is 
neatly built, and neatly paved. I found here an 
excellent inn, which, after the wretchedness of our 
steamer, in all respects badly appointed, was highly 
gratifying. With passes where a handful of men 
might resist armies more numerous than those of 
Xerxes, Norway has never been independent. 
Money, which is justly termed the sinews of war, 
— ^that which enabled the Dutch to dictate to sur- 
rounding nations, and the British to overthrow 
Napoleon, and impose laWs on Europe — that 
dross which ennobles crime, perverts innocence, 
and confounds 'intellect — which tames a foe 
and buys a friend, and commands Cupid himself 
— gold, the master of all — ^has been denied to 
this country. She has, however, other resources ; 
her children are unacquainted with luxury — ^her 
daughters have not been prostituted, her sons are 
unsold ; the public funds are well managed, and 
though every thing is dearer than in Sweden, she 
can boast a richer treasury than her mistress. 

The latitude of Christiania is 60® — similar to that 
of Upsala and St. Petersburgh. The warm months 
are from May to October, the hot ones July and 
August. The language is the same as the Danish, 
with trifling variations. English is in general use in 
places of which many EngUsh know not even the 
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existence. The customs of antiquity are still retained 
in society here. After dining with the hospitable 
and polite Count Wadel Jarlsberg, Viceroy of 
Norway, we all shook hands, and kissed those of 
the countess. This ceremony is called the " Woll- 
kommen," — ^good digestion and many thanks. I 
afterwards ascended the hill of Akerberg — ^for our 
repast terminated at five o'clock — ^to view the 
town, the bay, and the distant mountains of Chris- 
tiania. The view is a very fine one, not less so 
than most of those in Switzerland, where there is 
not snow. The sombre forests of pine and fir 
give an imposing effect to the outlines of the 
several distances in the ground plan, and clothe 
the massive bosoms of the hills. This pleasure I 
could not have experienced, had I feasted at the 
aristocratic tables of England. I should have been 
compelled to wait till seven, my appetite gone 
with fasting or ruined by a lunch — ^to have stupi- 
fied myself by drinking, out of politeness and 
against my will — ^to have sat at table till darkness 
veiled the face of nature, wearied with fiivolous 
details of the looks and health of some great man, 
the exploits of the last hunting-season of my old 
acquaintance the Meltonians, the state of odds on 
the Derby and St. Leger, or the expenditure of 
some young lover of some old opera girl. 

I was glad to find at Christiania an infant picture 
gallery, patronized by the king, who has sent a 
clever painting of Norwegian scenery, by Farley. 
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The torrents of this gentleman are muddy, at 
least in the one I saw; he paints, it seems, after 
the Dutch school, and should therefore aim at 
clearness in water, which, in order to please the 
eye, must appear limpid and fluid. Professor Lo- 
renzen, of Copenhagen, is seen to advantage here, 
in a painting of Sarpenfors, a town and water- 
fell at no great distance from hence ; but I esti- 
mate more highly the talents of Farley, who is a 
countryman of our own, and now Uving; if he 
continues to improve, he will be a great painter in 
his branch of art. The collection is at present 
confined to two small rooms ; with time, perhaps, 
it may expand. I visited Bogstad, the seat of 
Count Wadel Jarlsberg, where I was told I should 
find some paintings. I confess his mansion pleases 
me more than his gallery; and any stranger who 
visits Christiania should make the excursion, even 
were it for no other purpose than to see the beau- 
ties of prospect which the road presents. The 
house faces a small lake, and is screened to the. 
back by a mountain clothed with firs and birch ; 
the garden is furnished with ranges of glass for 
exotic plants and fruits. Its position is higher 
than the capital, and I am told the cold is more 
felt there than in the town. You pass the palace 
of the king, now in progress of erection. The 
roof is complete, and it is of large dimensions, but 
crowded upon in every direction by mean edifices, 
and close to the road. I see no possibility of its 
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being adorned by a garden, from the circumscribed 
extent of ground adjacent to it. All along the 
way I saw neat mansions and country residences ; 
and altogether I prefer the neighbourhood of 
Christiania to that of Stockholm. The promenade 
of the fortress also presents pleasing prospects ; 
the ancient castle dates from the twelfth century, 
and wherever you go the eye is gratified. In 
Sweden you have, speaking generally, no moun- 
tains, and the views near the capital are Very 
limited in extent; here all is picturesque, and 
grand, and beautiful. 

Without having, like the Spaniards, any na- 
tional costume, the Norwegians retain the fa- 
shions of former times. When the counsellors 
or senatorial body appear in ceremony, they are 
dressed in flowing black gowns, and wear the 
white ruff. One whom I saw here put me in 
mind of and resembled very closely the portrait 
of Professor Tulp, in the famed picture of Rem- 
brandt. 

Christiania took its name from Christian the 
Fourth, of Denmark, who founded it — if the term 
may be applied to an ancient hamlet converted 
into a town. This king may enjoy with some a 
greater fame than that which can arise from the 
establishment of the Norwegian capital. He was 
the head of the Germanic league in favour of Pro- 
testantism; and for sixty years, through which 
his reign extended, he added to the glory and ho- 
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nour of his empire. The natives of Norway re- 
gret their separation from the Danish dynasty; 
and the common language, which binds them to- 
gether, perpetuates that regret. At the instance 
of the Holy Alliance, they were transferred to 
Sweden, in exchange for part of Pomerania and 
the island of Rugen. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



CROKLEVEN.— August 4th, 1837. 



This range of romantic hills commands the view 
of what once formed the empire of the illustrious 
Rigg^> at a period when Norway was divided 
amongst many petty chiefs. From a chasm be- 
tween two fir- clad mountains, whose precipitous 
sides descend perpendicularly to the bottom, you 
survey meadows — a wide extended lake which 
almost traverses the view, and winds in various 
directions, called Stanesfiord — then fields of grain, 
and forests darkling in every hue, with villages 
interspersed, till the eye reposes on another ex- 
panse of water, named Turifiord, fi-om whence 
rises a fine range of mountains, terminated by 
their snow-clad giant called Gousta. The day 
was not very propitious, being rather cloudy, and 
Gousta, which is distant near eighty miles, was 
not visible. We had, however, fine effects of 
light on the landscape, which compensated for 
this deficiency. I consider this view of Crok- 
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leven more pleasing — ^and it is equally extensive — 
than the celebrated one jfrom the Jura. It is not 
so gi-and, for you miss the Mont Blanc, hoary with 
the snows of eternal time; but the vale here is 
more enchanting, and I class it among the re- 
markable sights of Europe, — with the Alps, Etna, 
and Constantinople. 

The distance from Christiania to Crokleven 
is only three and a half Swedish miles ; with 
good horses a traveller may go from and re- 
turn to the capital in thirteen hours. The 
platform of wood, with seats, from which you 
look over the country, is five minutes* walk from 
the house where the horses are baited ; hence it 
is called the Queen's View. By ascending to the 
right you may vary the view, which however we 
did not, for the rain began to fall in torrents after 
we had been seated about half an hour. Should 
the traveller be disinclined to toil it, he can return 
hence, as I did, to Yunsrow, the half-way house, 
where he will find a comfortable inn, and proceed 
on his journey the following day. Through 
the whole way from Christiania the road presents 
beautiful views; he should not fail to remark 
those from Stanesroe, from Barom (where are 
considerable iron works), the descent on Yunsrow, 
the woody scenery of Cooksrove, with a river 
meandering below, and the whole of the district 
of Crokleven. In the latter he will hear the 
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songs of the peasant girls, to guide and call their 
cows and heifers ;— here 

'' La villanella se accompagna 
Col gia pascento bianco suo torello." 

As I returned in the afternoon to Christiania, T 
found fields of rye ripe and ready for cutting. 
Happy and beautiful scenes ! may ye remain ever 
undefiled by the dirt of commercial fabrics ! may 
the gales of your mountains be pure from the 
smoke and contamination of wealthy cities ! and 
may there remain at least one spot on the globe 
where Nature is herself, unfashioned by art, and 
undebased by luxury ! Although, in the words of 
the Traveller — 

*^ No product here the barren hiUs afford, 
Save man ^d steel, the soldier and his sword" — 

yet there are warm hearts and bright eyes 
amongst the damsels of Norway; the blush on 
their cheeks expresses unsophisticated feeling — ^it 
is not that of duplicity or shame. In travelling 
on the Sabbath, I have observed with pleasure the 
reverence paid to the day: all bespoke sobriety 
and order; females in neat linen, for silks are un- 
known almost even amongst the highest orders, 
were seen going to and returning from the sanc- 
tuary with respectful- movement; round the thres- 
holds of the houses were seated village groups. 
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soberly resting from their weekly labours, and en- 
joying the luxury of innocent ease. There were 
no drunkards, pale from excesses of the Saturday 
-night; no constables in pursuit of the profligate 
and disorderly; no light language was heard; all 
bespoke the order arising from innocence. Yet 
here the Sabbath is a day of mirth, and pleasure, 
and rejoicing; not of austere mortification and 
moody dulness. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



DR AMEN.— August 7th, 1837. 



I LEFT Christiania yesterday for Dramen, an easy 
distance of four Norwegian miles; it being my in- 
tention to embark at Holmestrand, by the steamer 
which passes to-morrow from Christiania to 
Gottenberg and Copenhagen. I had an addi- 
tional inducement to this undertaking, as the road, 
on descending to Dramen, presents a celebrated 
view, which the King of Sweden is said to 
prefer to that from Crokleven. This view is cer- 
tainly charming, and so is the one on ascending, 
as you look back towards the capital ; but in my 
opinion neither is to be compared for an instant 
with that of Crokleven. In coming here, the 
Paradise Hills appear most romantically to the 
right ; you have the vale below prettily broken, a 
lake-like expanse of the bay, and striking hills in 
the distance ; but boldness of outline is wanted to 
confer sublimity on the scene. It is however 
superior to our general English lake scenery, and 
should certainly be visited by the traveller. I 
must say, also, that all the way along the wind- 
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ings of the road present charming points of view ; 
you have a continual succession of woody mounts, 
shining streams, and grassy meadows, soliciting 
your attention, beguiling the weary way, and re- 
compensing the trouble of the journey. 

I have said nothing of the mode of travelling in 
Norway. As hills abound, which might some- 
times render a disaster similar to that of Hippo- 
lytus by no means improbable, they use what are 
called carioles, a small seat shaped like a shell, 
which just holds the body of the driver, and is 
placed on shafts with two wheels. There is room 
behind for a small portmanteau, but if much lug- 
gage accompanies the traveller, another vehicle 
must follow with it; and the driver is sometimes 
seated on the transverse bar, behind the body of 
the cariole, which is thus filled. In this manner 
the precipitous passes are scaled, and the horses 
being generally very good, a journey of eighty or 
ninety English miles may. be performed in a day. 
It is much cheaper to travel in Sweden than in 
Norway (by about a fourth part); and in the in- 
terior of the latter country the inns are very bad. 
When the weather is fine, however, you see a 
great deal of interesting scenery ; and I have little 
doubt that with the facility which steam affords, it 
will soon become fashionable to visit this country 
in the same manner with Switzerland, more parti- 
cularly as my countrymen and countrywomen ad- 
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mire the '' ardua belli" — the difficulties they have 
to undergo in pursuit of an object, and have 
become satiated with the charabans and the luxu- 
rious inns, and the tea and toast and smoking 
kettles, and English accommodation, of Seckeron 
and Geneva. These they must exchange, if they 
come here, for smoked salmon, schnaps, and 
sometimes a bed of straw ; but the fair victims of 
sensibility and romance may inscribe a garland on 
the back of hanging and precipitous pines, and 
compose ditties to the roar of Ruckenfoss, 
Wuerengsfoss, Leerfoss, or Sarpfoss, and indulge 
in blissful visions of their tender attachments 
amongst the snow-clad hills of Bergen and Nume- 
thal. The position of Dramen, as of most of the 
towns which are seated on this bay, is charm- 
ing; close to the sea, surrounded by wood, irre- 
gular in formation, but with an excellent road in 
the centre ; its main street winds with the land on 
which the town stands. It has a great export of 
timber, and the population exceeds 7000. Dra- 
men is. properly speaking, the single name for a 
triple town; it is composed of Bragnos, Stromsoe, 
and Tangea. In spite of what a southern might 
apprehend from the cold, winter is the favourite 
season with the Northlanders. Then the sky is 
unsullied by a cloud ; the roads are more speedily 
traversed in sledges, and the weather remains 
steady for months. Gaiety prevails, balls and 
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plays are given, exercise warms and invigorates 
the body ; in short, all is life and mirth. 

Loud complaints are raised against the British 
for imposing duties on nine-inch Norwegian deal 
as high as the Russian on eleven. It is said that 
hopes are entertained from Mr. P. Thompson of a 
more just tariff. This, it may be imagined, is a 
matter of serious importance to a country where 
the principal property consists in wood. I ob- 
served here a fruit called cloudberries and *^ mul- 
terbeere," yellow when ripe, which grows in 
marshes, on a bush, and has a flavour and size 
somewhat like the mulberry. It is grateful to the 
taste, and considered wholesome. In enumerat- 
ing the resources of Norway, I have not stated its 
herring fisheries, which are very considerable. 
This trade is supposed to be worth to the 
country a million of dollars yearly. The small 
town of Fleckfoer, on the North Sea, exports 
yearly .100,000 barrels. 

Amongst the peculiarities of the Norwegian le- 
gislature, in its union with Sweden, is that of a pro- 
hibition of entry to all Jews. We who have dis- 
cussed the propriety of admitting that sect to a 
share in the legislature, may be surprised at such 
extreme disfavour shown to the children of Israel; 
they are all considered unclean creatures, and 
condemned by the Norwegians to fatten else- 
where. Another stipulation is, that the Crown 
Prince of Sweden shall be acquainted with the 
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Norwegian language. The religion is the Lu- 
theran. 

Being desirous of joining the steamer, I pro- 
ceeded to Holmestrand the day after my arrival 
at Dramen. This road has been vaunted for 
the beauty of, or rather the terror excited by, 
pendant rocks on the road, of between three and 
four hundred feet in height, near to Holmestrand. 
I consider the view of Dramen from the Bastion, 
which no traveller should neglect to see, much 
more worthy of notice than any view between it 
and Holmestrand, the pendant rocks included. 
It is, however, a very agreeable jaunt; the 
journey being three Norwegian miles, occupies 
about four hours. Holmestrand is a poor place, 
but prettily situated, and we found a decent ii^n. 
On the following morning, at nine o'clock, the 
black stream of our smoky steamer was descried, 
and at half-past nine we were under weigh for 
Copenhagen. 

Those of my readers who attach importance 
to antiquity of origin, are perhaps not aware that 
the towns of Finland, and those on the Chris- 
tiania Bay, are of no modern date. My attention 
was attracted at the inn of Dramen by an anti- 
quated raised ceiling, divided into the four 
quarters of the globe, the one representing Asia 
being a female seated on a camel, and a little 
squat figure in the corner smoking a kalyoon. 
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with the inscription " Fumo pascuntur amantes." 
It much resembled in execution that of my 
entrance at Duxbury, which dates from the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century ; and, on 
inquiry, the landlord told me this was equally 
ancient. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



ELSINORE.— August lOtb, 1837. 



As we had to pass the coast of Sweden, and the 
Cattegat, I packed up my writing things, for there 
is almost always rough water on these coasts ; and 
as the humorous ballad of Lord Dorset says, 
(which he was reported to have composed on the 
evening previous to a naval engagement, a story 
which is now supposed to be as false as many other 
boasts of seamen)— 

*' Our paper, pens^ and ink, and we, 
And ships, roll up and down at sea :** 

I thought it would not be so easy to write while 
tossing about at the mercy of Neptune ; on this 
occasion, however, we had the reverse of what 
we expected, and the sea was mild and benign. 
The whole way to Gottenberg — ^where we remained 
five hours, and had opportunity to take advantage 
of its baths, a luxury which all voyagers in a hot 
dirty steamer will duly appreciate — and from Got- 
tenberg through the Cattegat, was altogether calm. 
On approaching Elsinore, or Helsingoer, as it is 
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written, which we did early next morning, you see 
a long woody range of beech trees, and a square- 
built stone mansion with projecting front, called 
Marienslust, which claims the honour of a royal 
palace ; there are intervals filled with low houses, 
and some windmills scattered up and down ; after- 
wards the fortress, which had once two large spires, 
of which one only now remains ; the other is said 
to have been destroyed by the English. It re- 
sembles a palace more than a fortress ; and for 
the King of Denmark may be termed the palace 
of sighs. Here his mother passed many years of 
seclusion, and breathed her last. An illicit com- 
merce with a court favourite is said to have been 
the cause of her punishment ; and in Denmark, 
where the government is purely despotic, more so 
perhaps than even in Russia, the suspicion of crime 
alone was sufficient to bring down vengeance on 
her head. The architecture of this castle appears 
to be of the Elizabethan period. I observed in 
the town a church with a steeple of the Arabic 
construction. On rounding the corner of land on 
which the castle stands, the town of Elsinore 
comes into view. I was landed in a boat, paraded 
to the guard-house by a sentry, and obliged to 
change my passport for a Danish one, in order to 
proceed to Copenhagen. The only objects of in- 
terest to a stranger at Elsinore are the castle or 
fortress which I have mentioned, and the garden 
of Marienslust, where is to be seen what is called 
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the grave of Hamlet. The interior of the fortress 
contains nothing remarkable — the grave is a mis- 
nomer, for Hamlet lived, reigned, and died and 
was buried in Jutland. A conspiracy had been 
formed against his life by his step-father and 
mother, as the ancient Danish chronicles state; 
he feigned imbecility of mind, being aware of the 
plot laid to destroy him, formed another against 
them, and eventually burned to death the whole 
family, by setting fire to a house in which they 
were, and stopping up the doors. He afterwards 
reigned quietly and respectably, and died a natural 
death. I may affirm that there is no brook 
crowned with willows near Elsinore, where Ophelia 
could have perished ; and the enthusiastic reader 
of Shakspeare may be relieved from the pain her 
fate has inspired him with, by the conclusion of 
its falsity. The grave of Hamlet, as seen in Den- 
mark, is to the back of the mansion of Marienslust, 
about a stone's throw ; you catch a view of the sea 
between a contiguous clump of trees planted in a 
circle, and it is noted by some scattered square 
stones of small size, which appear to have once 
served for a cenotaph, and which stand on a knoll or 
rising mound covered and surrounded by beech trees. 
I could learn nothing of their history — they seem 
little respected or thought about by the inhabitants 
of Elsinore, but pious and romantic pilgrims have 
conveyed away considerable portions of them, and 
a few years will probably witness their total dis- 
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persion, Elsinore contains seven thousand inha- 
bitants. The main street is a handsome one. 
The burial-ground is outside the town ; and I am 
glad to see that the natives of almost all the north 
prefer to sweeten amongst daisies and odoriferous 
flowers, rather than stagnate and putrefy in a 
cloister. In Denmark the most thriving wood is 
beech ; oak grows but slenderly in proportion. 

My road to the capital, I thought, might be varied 
by an inspection of the seats of Friedensborg and 
Fredericksborg, which are royal residences near to 
villages bearing those names, and which you may 
visit by going round nine English miles, on your way 
to Copenhagen. The road to Friedensborg presents 
nothing remarkable; the palace has* projecting 
wings in front, a cupola above the main building, 
and a large range of outhouses; one side faces the 
village, the other a lake called Esromsee, which 
is seven English miles in length ; its whole extent, 
however, is not visible from the palace, between 
which and it there is a long avenue of beech, and, 
as is usual in the distribution of grounds during 
the last century, a semicircular space of grass 
planted round with trees in front, and adorned, as 
well as the avenue, with statues, urns, and seats. 
This residence contains only one large reception 
room of note, and that is on the ground floor. The 
paintings are of no importance. It is situated at the 
distance of two Danish miles from Elsinore. Be- 
tween Friedensborg and Fredericksborg, the country 
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is covered with forest timber. Midway you meet 
a royal huntsman's abode, forming the three sides 
of a square, with a handsome court-yard, and a stu- 
pendous pair of deer antlers above one of the main 
wings. Here the prince-royal sometimes hunts. 
Fredericksborg is a magnificent moated strucfure, 
first begun in the year 1608, and finished in 1620. 
This is composed of various courts ; the architec- 
ture is like that of the palaces at Prague in Bo- 
hemia, and the architraves of the doors, as well as 
the supporters of the projecting windows and 
corner towers, are most elaborately worked with 
figures, flowers, and animals. The entrance to the 
chapel, the chapel itself, and the Knight's Hall, 
are richly wrought ; their ceilings are raised, and 
coloured and gilt ; some painted glass adorns the 
windows of the royal pew in the chapel^ by Goltius, 
a Fleming, bearing the date of its completion in 
1620. In this church several Danish kings have 
been crowned. There are to be seen in the pa- 
lace costumes of the Indies, by Eyckhout, the 
pupil of Rembrandt ; the portraits of all the Danish 
d)masty, in particular those of Christian the Third 
and Christian the Fourth; the former the most 
amiable^ prince Denmark ever possessed, the other 
the constructor of this sumptuous edifice. In the 
Knights' Hall, which is hung with paintings, I ob- 
served an exquisite portrait by Rembrandt, of a 
Young Girl holding a Rose in her hand, said to be 
his daughter, and in the painter's best manner; 
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two good paiatings by Jordaens ; a copy of the 
Bacchus Intoxicated^ at St. Petersburgh ; and a 
Music Party^ by Klein ; as well as some portraits 
by Rigaut^ the French artist. The collection is 
however poor as a whole; with the exception of 
the Rembrandt, it contained no picture I should 
desire to possess. In one of the ante*rooms is 
exhibited the stuffed skin of a grey horse, which 
performed the extraordinary feat of bearing an 
English courier from Copenhagen to Fredericks- 
borg in the short space of forty-two minutes — a 
distance of more than twenty-two English miles. 
The poor animal died on its arrival — the brute 
who urged it to its death, and who belonged to 
the only nation on earth where it is necessary to 
prevent cruelty towards animals by a specific law, 
obtained, probably, a reward for the sufferings of 
his victim. 

The road from Fredericksborg to Copenhagen 
presents no novelty. At a moderate distance you 
fall into the main road, which leads to the capital, 
and is very good. Denmark may claim to itself 
the honour of not having been visited by that 
dreadful malady the cholera ; whilst Liibeck and 
Hamburgh were ravaged, and Sweden depopu- 
lated, the nations of Holstein and of Zealand fre- 
quented the contiguous countries, yet never were 
attacked by the fatal disease. Yet it has been 
presumed to follow the course of rivers, and to be 
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easily transmitted across the sea; and such an 
anomaly it would be difficult to account for, ex- 
cept on the hypothesis of some of the timber pe- 
culiar to the country, or some herbs, having neu- 
tralized the poisonous miasma in its passage. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known in England, 
that the national anthem of the Danes is the 
same as our own *' God save the King." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



COPENHAGEN.— August 12th, 1837. 



This town is called in Danish Kjobenhaven, which 
signifies " Merchant Haven." It is built upon or 
between three canals^ which empty themselves 
into the Cattegat. The finest view of Copen- 
hagen is from the eminence of Waldby, at a dis- 
tance of about two English miles. This is the 
name of a mountainous range, which traverses Zea- 
land ; and from this point the city bears, I am told, 
some resemblance to Berlin . It is in the 55th degree 
of latitude, and its population amounts to a hun- 
dred thousand. Of its early origin we know no- 
thing — seven centuries ago it was a fishing vil- 
lage. In 1168 Bishop Absalom began to build 
here — successive prelates constructed additional 
edifices. In 1224 King Erik Glipping conferred 
on the town municipal rights, and in the follow- 
ing century it became a regal city. The King 
Christian the Fourth was its greatest benefactor : 
his predecessor. Christian the Third, had laid 
siege to and taken possession of it as a conquest. 
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In the commencement of the last century thirty 
thousand of its inhabitants perished by the plague. 
In 1728 sixteen thousand of its houses were con- 
sumed by fire, which destructive element de- 
stroyed also, in 1794, a palace then existing 
called Christiansborg, and all the contiguous build- 
ings. The infamous attack upon it by the En- 
glish — so, at least, it is universally designated here — 
took place in 1807. The sea stores and ships of 
war were removed hence lest they should fall into 
the hands of Napoleon Bonaparte. It is rather a 
difficult task to determine precisely between the 
Jesuitical proceedings of political expediency and 
the broad road of national good faith, in times of 
danger and distress. The deposed Emperor of 
the French committed crimes much greater than 
ourselves against his allies and nations on terms 
of amity with him : we, certainly, in the case of 
the bombardment of Copenhagen, outraged a 
friendly or at least a neutral power, lest its re- 
sources should be turned against us ; and the in- 
sult was felt the more keenly by the Danes, as it 
was directed against their capital. It was not 
merely a heavy loss of property which they sus- 
tained, but a deep wound to their self-love ; which 
latter it is more difficult to make them forget than 
the former. 

There are four gates to Copenhagen : as it is 
a garrisoned town, one only is left open during 
the night. The equestrian statue of Christian the 
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Fifth, with a figure of Envy trampled in the dust 
beneath it, which adorns the Neve Markt, was 
moulded in bronze by Amoureux. Here is situ- 
ated the Senate House, if the title be not a mis- 
nomer, as applied to the place of assembling of 
a body whose proceedings depend entirely upon 
the absolute will of their despotic master. Another 
square, called Amalenborg, where are the two 
palaces of the king, one the residence of Christian 
the Crown Prince, the other designed for his son- 
in-law, who is banished, but which is inhabited by 
his wife, contains an equestrian statue also of Fre- 
derick the Fifth. 

The country people, released from their condi- 
tion of serfs, and now subject only to a single 
tyrant, have raised an obelisk, which is not inele- 
gant in appearance, to the memory of their king 
and liberator Christian the Sixth, outside and at 
some distance from the western gate of the city. 
The Palace of Christiansborg, which contains a 
collection of Scandinavian antiquities and paint- 
ings, is a new building of large extent, but not 
remarkable for any great beauty ; it is built on 
the site of the old one, (which was destroyed by 
fire,) partly by Frederick the Third, and the re- 
mainder by the present monarch, Frederick the 
Sixth — it is not yet quite finished. I visited the 
royal apartments, which are on a grand scale, 
though the staircase is not in proportion to the 
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majesty of their dimensions: it is like (although 
larger) what is used to the modem houses of Paris. 
I remarked that the steps of the staircase were of 
mahogany, whilst the entrance doors were of 
painted wood ; with us the mahogany would have 
been put in its proper place. The rooms are very 
numerous. The Rittersdal, or Knight's Hall, is a 
large room decorated in white and gold, but not 
yet completed. A gallery, supported by columns, 
runs round the top, and from this gallery other 
columns rise to the ceiling. Bas-reliefs have been 
wrought in marble for this apartment by Thor- 
waldsen. The pillars on the staircase are of grey 
marble, from Feroe. In the throne room, the two 
statues which support the canopy of state are also 
by Thorwaldsen. The church is of good size, and 
the niches at each end are also ornamented by 
figures of the four Evangelists, executed by the same 
artist. There are, in the various rooms, paintings 
by Eckersberg, Lund, and Lorenzon ; the last has 
four views of Norway, Iceland, Santa Cruz, and 
the neighbourhood of Copenhagen. That of Ice- 
land exhibits a fountain of boiling water falling 
into a large cascade, mountains covered with snow, 
and the diminutive shrubs of a country to which 
nature denies trees. The picture of Eckersberg, 
in which Christian the First, head of the Olden- 
burg family, is introduced, resembles much the 
manner of Philip of Champagne. The council- 
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room is circular, and formed entirely of Danish 
wood, inlaid in a very pleasing manner, and with 
good effect. The apartment allotted for the ad- 
ministration of justice exhibits three silver lions 
(the arms of Denmark), with manes of gold, and 
of the natural size, which stand before the throne : 
rescued from the fire which consumed the "old 
palace, they stand forward again as guardians of 
the monarch. The position of the Christians- 
borg Palace is by no means well adapted to dis- 
play beauty of architecture or grandeur of dimen- 
sions in a building ; it is flanked by canals, in 
which are moored an infinity of small vessels, and 
the adjacent houses are by no means the most 
elegant of the town. The best street, perhaps, of 
Copenhagen is the Amaliagade, where are the 
Hospitals of Frederic the Third, and that of the 
Majestrat, or Subscription hospital. The philan- 
thropic and compassionate observer will rejoice 
that the most elegant and handsome quarter of 
a town should be that which is dedicated to the 
relief of suffering humanity. The grand appear- 
ance of the palaces of St. Petersburgh arises mainly 
from the width and size of the squares and streets. 
The finest front of the Danish Palace is seen from 
the interior, looking towards the stables, and there 
an extended area opens upon an opposite part of 
the town, commanding a pleasing view, in which 
trees relieve the effect of the buildings. The 
Museum of Natural History contains a good se-« 

R 
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lection of specimens^ with some of the finest sea- 
dogs stuffed, from Greenland, which I have seen. 
The boats in which these animals are hunted con- 
tain one rower only, seated in the middle, and 
are of a pointed shape at both ends, guided by a 
paddle, and covered close up to the body of the 
hunter. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



COPENHAGEN.— THE ROYAL MUSEUM OF 

PAINTINGS. 



This collection is placed in the imperial palace^ 
and occupies ten large rooms^ communicating with 
each other, and almost at the top of the building 
— a most inconvenient height to ascend. The 
number of pictures is in all upwards of six him- 
dred ; as they are mostly of large size, they occupy 
much space. The strength of the collection is in 
the Dutch and Flemish school ; the specimens of 
the Italian, indeed, are generally wretched. In 
the first room you have a damaged portrait of the 
apothecary to the painter, alleged to be by Ra- 
phael ; the Annunciation to the Virgin, by Ba- 
roccio ; a Madonna, with the sleeping Jesus, called 
by Carlo Maratta, but I think by Sassoferrato ; a 
magnificent Salvator Rosa of great size, and con- 
taining many figures, of Jonas preaching to the 
Ninevites. The prophet is represented at the 
porch of a temple, his hands extended on high, his 
face and fiiU figure towards the spectator, and his 
countenance displaying all the fiiry of inspiration. 
Although the colouring may be a little dull, and 
dignity of expression in some degree wanting, the 

r2 
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picture is, on the whole, the finest Salvator I have 
seen. I should guess its dimensions to be about 
ten feet high, by six wide. A small St. Anna, 
teaching the Virgin to read, and called by Murillo, 
is not his work, but a sorry daub of the school. 
A washed head of St. Catherine, bearing the name 
of Leonardo da Vinci, appears to have been once 
good, but it is spoiled. In the second apartment 
are the Gamblers, and the Betrayal of Christ by 
Judas, which are attributed to Caravaggio. A 
fine Guido, of St. Jerome with a stone in his h^nd, 
is marked Domenichino ; a candle-light effect, of 
a young female conversing with an old one, is 
marked Pietro della Vecchia, but resembles Stom- 
mers. Pietro draws nearer to the style of Salvator 
Rosa; at least, what I have seen of him gives me 
this idea. A sketchy but spirited portrait of the 
artist, by Tintoretto, is the last picture I need men- 
tion in this second saloon. In the third are to be 
seen a kitchen-piece by Snyders, a work of merit; 
a very fine portrait by Rubens, of the Abbot du 
Sterren ; a Susanna in the Bath, by Jordaens, and 
two portraits by Walker, of Cromwell and his 
General, Fairfax. My first acquaintance with the 
painter Walker was made by a perusal of Lord 
Orford's work on the native artists of England, 
and I confess that I like his works ; though per- 
haps not quite so forcible as Mytens, his portraits 
are pleasing to view and true to nature. In the 
fourth room is a magnificent landscape, signed by 
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De Hooge, which I should have taken for a Cuyp 
or Both : a merry-making by David Ryckaert, 
and a concert by the same. In the fifth is a fine 
Poussin, and two Ostades — one, an exterior, with 
an organ-player, and crowd attending, may be 
considered as an excellent specimen of this rare 
master. The Holbeins, the Cranachs, and the 
early German pictures contained in this room did 
not please me. We come next to those of the 
Danish school, which occupy two rooms. It is 
reasonable to suppose that I should be somewhat 
minute in my description of the state of art in a 
country where painting has been so liberally pa- 
tronized that it possesses a gallery which has at- 
tained celebrity throughout Europe; however, I 
am sorry to be compelled to a confession that little 
can be said in favour of the Danish school or 
Danish artists. Holstein has however produced 
one, named Denner, whose works, although I am 
not myself an admirer of his mode of painting, have 
acquired considerable reputation, and are in ge- 
neral considered to embellish the collections which 
possess them. He never went farther, however, 
than the painting of single heads ; with a laborious- 
ness of finish, he has done no more than Rubens or 
Rembrandt would have effected by a few hasty 
strokes. A young Dane, of great eminence in his 
profession, or rather one who gave great promise 
of excellence, Bendz, died at the age of three and 
twenty; he has left a painting representing the 
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study of an artist, which would not disgrace the 
pencil of the great professors of the Italian school. 
A soldier is placed in a gymnastic posture^ naked 
to the waist ; a sculptor is copying him in plaister ; 
the room is full of casts and statues^ and the trans- 
mission of the light is admirable in effect. Under 
the table is seen a small dog, purloining the dirty 
painting-cloth laid aside in a basket. Had Zur- 
baran been now alive, he would have claimed the 
picture for himself; as Rossini, when he was asked 
which he considered his best opera, replied, '* the 
Matrimonio Segreto; for if Cimarosa had not 
composed it, I should have done so." 

If any general praise can be bestowed on the 
Danish school, it must be in the line of landscape 
pictures. Pouelsen has produced some tolerable 
works of the kind, as also Mygind and Lorenzen. 
Gelton, a pupil of Polemburg, may sometimes be 
mistaken for his master. A portrait of the House- 
keeper of Tycho Brahe, by Hult, is interesting — 
but she is fearfully ugly: the astronomer must 
have been more ravished by the stars than female 
beauty, when he chose her to preside in his esta- 
blishment. At the eighth saloon you are again 
launched into the Dutch and Flemish ocean of 
painters. A sparkling landscape, by Hobbima, 
though not of large dimensions, greets your eye on 
entering the room. There are also two female 
portraits by Gerard Douw; one of his Mother, 
the other of an Old Lady. Does, of the school of 
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Berghem, may be superior to Solmaker, but he is^ 
not a favourite of mine ; I find his pencil soft, but 
tame. I was surprised to meet so few good eariy 
pictures in this extensive gallery. What are called 
Albert Durers, Cranachs, Leydens, and Holbeins, 
are wretched compositions, which fatigue without 
gratifying the sight. The Vandemeers are pretty, 
but not of first-rate merit ; and I confess the ge- 
neral style of Vanderneer does not please me : his 
night effects are often murky and unpleasing. He 
holds, however, a high rank in English estimation, 
and his good pictures are much sought for, and 
purchased at a very high rate. Few painters have 
worked in this line ; most prefer the rosy mom, 
the breath of day, or the warm sunset, to the dim 
visions of night. The ninth and tenth rooms may 
be said to contain the flower of the collection. 
Rembrandt appears here, in the Supper of Em- 
maus, but I cannot say that the picture is one of 
hi^ best : indeed, the Museum is poor in specimens 
of this master : it has none I like more than the 
female portrait at Fredericksborg. The View of 
the Seine from the Pont Neuf at Paris, by Peter 
Wouvermans, is a large and good picture. The 
Van Hagen landscapes are very fine. The large 
Everdingen, representing a scene in Norway, and 
the artist seated sketching from a hill contiguous 
to a waterfall, is a magnificent performance. This 
is followed by an inimitable Ruysdael, with water 
and mountain scenery : a cloud is observed break- 
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ing upon the hill top. Of both these painters, 
and of Hackaert, there are many admirable works. 
The little Oak Wood by Ruysdael is a gem beyond 
praise. Sactlewen, whose works it seems are ex- 
tremely popular here, is seen to much advantage 
in a view of Rhinefels on the Rhine. This artist 
is to my taste too minute and too green ; he cer- 
tainly finishes in a masterly manner, but I like to 
see more freedom of pencil in a painter. There 
are two fine De Hooges ; one of them, represent- 
ing a music-party, is as good a picture of the 
artist as I have ever seen : it is well finished, not 
stiff, and absolutely magical in its colour and effects 
of light. Of the Schalkens, the large one, which 
represents, apparently, a Repose in Egypt, with 
Angels ministering, is interesting, as containing 
figures of life-size by an artist who generally only 
painted very small ones. The finest Paul Potter 
represents a group of cattle — a cow detached from 
the rest is in the fore-ground ; the favourite bull, 
with other animals, in the distance. The Du 
Jardin (for there is only one of his pictures in 
the Museum) represents the Confidence of Youth, 
an allegory, depicted in a boy standing in the 
ocean in a small shell. I must make particular 
mention of a Slingland which is here, for I think 
it a better picture than most by his master Douw. 
It represents a servant boy presenting to a lady 
a litter of whelps in a basket ; the mother is 
on a table at hand, caressed by a cavalier ; behind 
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him is a female servant standing with a child in 
her arms, and in the distance of a neighbouring 
room another sweeping, on whom the Hght is 
beautifully thrown. This exquisite little picture 
is distinguished at once by beautiful colouring and 
good drawing, and an admirable tone and effect of 
light pervades the whole. There are two Douws ; 
one of a Hermit at Devotion, so highly finished as 
to appear hard ; the other a Water Searcher, ex- 
amining a bottle of urine. The Wedding, of Jan 
Steen, is good, but not so broadly and fully painted 
as many I have seen by him in Holland. The 
specimens of Terburg and Mieris are few in num- 
ber, but well painted and interesting. The por- 
trait of the ill-fated Charles the First of England, 
in his twenty-fourth year, by Mytens, is a credit- 
able performance. It is to be regretted that many 
of the paintings of our royal families have passed 
to stranger courts, which ought never to have 
been allowed to go from home. They should 
have remained to embellish our galleries, and when 
time had dissipated prejudices, and quieted fears, 
and rendered familiar features venerable, they 
would have been appreciated and admired. 

I take leave of this gallery with regret, for it 
contains, amongst the rubbish of ages, some 
matchless performances; nothing indeed of an 
historical character very capital, save the large 
Salvator, but many landscapes and familiar scenes 
which interest and please. There is nothing of 
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the Spanish school, except the small picture of 
the school of Murillo^ and marked with his name, 
which I consider below criticism. An artist who 
has the good fortune to enjoy present fame and 
reward, may consider himself one of the few 
favoured labourers in a profession whose fol- 
lowers are exposed, not merely to the animadver- 
sion of learned criticism, but to the attacks of 
every ignorant gazer who has eyes, and flatters 
himself that he has taste. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



COPENHAGEN.— THE WORKS OF THORWALDSEN. 



When the republic of arts lost Canova, his de- 
sponding admirers looked to Thorwaldsen and 
Chantrey for consolation ; and Denmark, having 
no great sculptors, was proud of a child with Eu- 
ropean fame. I think Thorwaldsen perhaps en- 
titled to rank higher than Canova. Of Chantrey 
I have not seen much. All of them I conceive 
inferior to the Swedish Sergell ; and from the con- 
versation I had with Mr. Spengler, director of the 
Royal Museum of Paintings here, I find I am not 
singular in the opinion. This language may sur- 
prise the flippant and the superficial ; but to judge 
well much must be seen. In the Charlottenberg 
Palace, now used for students in drawing, are four 
saloons ; two of them above stairs are filled with 
plaster copies, and one of the two below with ori- 
ginals in marble, by Thorwaldsen. They are his 
own property, and whether intended for sale, or 
ultimately as presents to the nation, I am not 
aware. Amongst the latter I remember the fol- 
lowing. — A Ganymede, holding the cup to an 
eagle: the figure had to me the general defect 
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which I attribute to its author; the limbs want 
roundness, and the position is somewhat angular. 
The bird pleased me much ; the wings had an ap- 
pearance of great lightness, not at all like marble 
ones. Thorwaldsen seems to have formed his style 
on the ancient Greek models, but his male figures 
want ease, and his females are somewhat tame. 
They have all an air more or less insipid, in spite 
of their beauty — regular in feature, but wanting 
the effervescence of animation. This I found to 
be observable in the plaster group, at the palace^ 
of nine figures, amongst which are two females, 
with children, which represents St. John the Bap- 
tist preaching : his countenance is fine, and figure 
noble ; but why does he look down ? — full of in- 
spiration, he turns his eyes to earth ! To return 
to the marble sculptures of the Charlottenberg 
Palace : we have a colossal Mars, with an Amor 
or Cupid by his side, very fine, but hard ; an angel 
kneeling, covered with drapery, and holding a bap- 
tismal shell, intended to be placed in the Neue- 
Kirche ; Mercury with a pandean pipe in one hand 
and a scimitar in the other, seated, with one leg 
raised from the ground ; two Ganymedes, one un- 
finished ; several basso-relievos, one of Dr. Schu- 
part at the bed of his expiring spouse, and love ex- 
tinguishing his torch. Amongst the plaster works 
the following are most remarkable: — A colossal 
Copernicus ; the supporters of the sepulchre of 
Pope Pius the Seventh ; a Wild Man holding his 
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child. Above stairs, a Young Shepherd seated, 
with one leg raised from the ground, (apparently a 
favourite posture with the artist,) and his dog ; a 
Dancing Girl, perhaps copied from Canova. I have 
noted only those which appeared to me most original 
or most pleasing ; the collection contains, I should 
imagine, nearly a hundred pieces of this artist. In 
the palace of Christiansborg is a plaster figure of 
Lord Byron, seated, with one leg resting on a 
ruined capital of a pillar : it is certainly very fine ; 
the head, chest, and upper part of the figure are 
thrown back with an air of nobleness rarely to be 
observed : in one hand, on his lap, he holds a book, 
the other is raised nearly to his face, as if he were 
in the act of putting to paper the ideas which 
sprung to his mind from the survey of a beautiful 
country or interesting scenery. The costume is not 
romantic ; a flowing coat, however, and loosened cra- 
vat, relieve in some degree the familiarity and con- 
straint of our ungraceful dress. Near his lordship 
is the bust of Napoleon ; for in Italy, where both 
are passionately admired, and I may say reve- 
renced, for their distresses, political and personal, 
they generally go together ; and this little bust ap- 
peared to me very spirited. I should have wished, 
however, more extension and a wider space for the 
accessories. I fancy a visible improvement may 
be traced in the later works of Thorwaldsen ; they 
are less constrained, and the drapery more flowing 
and noble, than what is observed in his early at- 
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tempts. That he is an excellent sculptor cannot 
be denied ; indeed, the common voice of Europe 
assigns him a first place amongst her best mo- 
dem artists. The death of a young Englishman, 
named Treppel, naturalized in Denmark, was men- 
tioned to me with regret by Mr. Spengler : he pos- 
sessed the most promising talents ; his works were 
in high request, and were purchased chiefly by 
Russian nobles, to whose estates they have been con- 
signed; and where, spread over such an immense 
space of empire, and without guides, we shall per- 
haps never find them. Italy, the cradle of his ge- 
nius, received his ashes : inexorable fate carried 
him away at the moment of his attaining excel- 
lence. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 



COPENHAGEN.— THE MUSEE ROYAL DES ARTS. 



This collection was begun by Frederick the Third, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
considerably augmented by Christian the Fifth. 
Before the destruction of the great palace by fire, 
it occupied one of the wings. In specimens of 
carving in ivory, it may be considered unique ; 
the first and last great works . of the Norwegian 
peasant, *' Mamusberg," — the tablet of the cruci- 
fixion, and a sacramental cup, are amongst its ra- 
rities. The Apollo and Marsyas, of doubtful hand, 
and dated 1624 ; a Descent from the Cross, by 
Betel, of Augsburg, in 1636, resembling that of 
Rubens in Antwerp, are among its choicest speci- 
mens. The art of cutting ivory has however 
never been more successfully practised than by the 
Chinese; and it is not improbable that the Per- 
sians may have transmitted it to Europe with the 
tea of that country. A buckler, with Medusa's 
head, was shown as being the work of Benevento 
Cellini. It more resembled one which I saw in 
possession of Messrs. Woodburn, of London, which 
I think they attributed to " Greco." 
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This Museum contains many Florentine speci- 
mens, and amongst them a table which is said to 
have cost Frederick the Fourth five thousand 
pounds sterling; the sum appears to me hardly 
credible : it is not of great size, and I could not 
perceive that it differed from such as might be 
valued at a few hundred pounds ; it is, however, 
prettily inlaid with birds and flowers, and is un- 
questionably an elegant piece of furniture. There 
are here magnificent cups of all fashions ; dishes 
of majolica, or enamel, with paintings to which 
the great Raphael is said not to have disdained a 
contribution, and shining with the Parnassus of 
Luca Peni : a tureen, made from the black 
lava of Hecla ; Chinese curiosities without end : 
a crown formerly used at the nuptials of the 
Iceland girls, adorned with Norwegian lions, and 
the somewhat singular adjunct of the lilies of 
France : horns of every shape for drinking, some 
without stands, to be emptied at a draught. Here 
too is the seat of the famous astronomer Tycho 
Brahe : a wooden chair with a plain round back. 
There are Scandinavian glasses, and gold bracelets, 
which would almost warrant the supposition of 
their being formed by the Romans. I saw no 
difference between the glass and the patera here, 
and that brought from Pompeii at Naples ; those, 
also, which were collected, and deposited in this Mu- 
seum by the Danish consul, fi"om ancient Carthage, 
now Tunis, are of similar shape and appearance 
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You see an antique figure of St. Ulaf, with a 
hatchet in his hand, as the cutter of woods, 
brought from Drontheim in Norway; the rude 
natives of which the saint converted to Christianity. 
There are many mummies, hieroglyphics, carved 
stones, and Egyptian antiques, as well as some 
good ancient busts. Two Greek mutilated heads 
of Jupiter and Mercury are preserved, the bodies 
of which repose, curiously enough, amongst the 
Elgin marbles of the British Museum. An ex- 
change, profitable and fair to both cabinets, might 
be made of a body for a head; This collection 
occupies three stories of the house where it is 
lodged, which is commodious but not elegant. 
Amongst the relics is a bone of the arm of Ulaf, 
who perished at the battle of Sticklestad in Nor- 
way, engaged in the laudable task, and with the 
true evangelical spirit usual at that time, of pro- 
pagating the Gospel of Peace by fire and sword. 
He prevailed against the Pagan king Hakon, has 
been sainted by his Church, an^ Christianity, 
though by such means, has succeeded in establish- 
ing itself. The relic this cabinet possesses I re- 
gard to be no more the real bone of St. Ulaf, than 
those I possess in Lancashire, which are called of 
St. Lawrence, are the veritable relics of that saint. 
But faith and antiquity sanctify trifles, and the 
human mind, greedy of novelty, readily reposes 
its belief on the distant and the marvellous. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



THE ROSENBERG PALACE and DANISH REGALIA. 



This edifice, the Rosenberg Palace, contains the 
chief treasures of the crown and royal family of 
Denmark. You ascend to the third ^oty, and in a 
room of one hundred and fifty feet long by about 
thirty wide, you perceive twelve pieces of tapes- 
try, made in the country, and representitig Ae 
<3ombat by sea and land between the Swedes and 
Danes, under the kings Christian the Fourth, 
who built the palace, and his successor Frederick 
the Fifth. The former prince lost one of his eyes 
in a naval combat. They are well executed, atid 
interesting as records of history. I eould have 
wished them not quite so dark. On the ceiling, 
in basso relievo, is represented the ceremony of 
enlisting sailors, and training cavalry, which latter 
were probably fin^t utsed in this quarter of the 
globe, or at all events in the Danish army, at the 
period to which these representations refer. At 
one end of this immense saloon, which is called 
the Rittersaal, stands a silver chair, from whence 
the kings conferred the honour of knighthood. 
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before chivalry had ceased to exist : in front arc 
two silver chandeliers standing on the ground, 
the weight of each being three thousand ounces. 
In an adjoining cabinet are Italian glass cups 
and vases, presented to Frederick the Fourth, at 
a time when this art was more popular in Italy 
than now. In another is an innumerable quantity 
of golden vessels, and amongst them, in a gold 
box, the diploma of Christian the Seventh, who 
was married to a daughter of George the Second, 
on his admission as one of the Goldsmith's Com- 
pany of London. The chasing of this box is well 
done, and might be supposed of the present cen- 
tury. There are here the golden chessmen pre- 
sented by Frederick the Great of Prussia to Fre- 
derick the Fifth of Denmark. I have omitted to 
mention that in the china closet is a service of 
the first Indian china imported into Denmark, 
one hundred and fifty years ago. The diminutive 
spinning wheel, of half an inch in height, made 
by the Princess Louise, wife of Frederick the 
Fifth, daughter of Frederick Prince of Wales, 
and grandmother of the late king, would be a 
great cnriosity even were it not made by royal 
hands. The coffee-cupstand sent from Morocco 
to the father of the present king. Christian the 
Seventh, is rough with diamonds, but not so ele- 
gant as those I have seen at Constantinople. 
From the upper stories of this palace you have the 
view of the public garden, which is separated 
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from the building by a moat of water. Christian 
the Fourth died on the ground-floor of this palace, 
in a small room where it was his delight to lie in 
a hammock, and which he had adorned with the 
portraits of his mistresses; they were seven in 
number, and all wore their hair, as did also 
the king himself, coloured with a red powder; it 
was the fashion of the day. The Altenburg 
drinking-horn, supposed to be nine hundred years 
old, is deposited here. It is covered with brass, 
and worked in the Gothic fashion of elaborate 
and endless ornament. The famous saddle and 
horse accoutrements of Christian the Fourth, in- 
laid with pearls, and valued at ,£50,000 — the 
ermine coronation robes — the apartment cased 
with paintings — the sword of Gustavus Adolphus, 
and that of Charles the Twelfth presented to 
Colonel Cruzer — the coronation chairs, that for 
the king being made of unicorn horn — the beau- 
tiful rock crystal cup, surmounted by a Cupid — 
and the various presents of our Queen Anne and 
other sovereigns to the Danish monarchs, — all 
these are curious and worthy of examination by 
the artist and the antiquary ; and though not in the 
high class of historical or scientific rarities, they 
are all nevertheless interesting. A beautiful ser- 
vice of china is seen here, representing a botanical 
series, made for the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
but which her niggardly son Paul refused to take 
when ready for delivery. Adjacent to this apart- 
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ment is the gallery of medals, which enjoys a ge- 
neral fame throughout Europe. Here is seen one 
coin of Suendtveskeg, father of Canute, and three 
of the latter king ; Roman asses of a pound each, 
dating 600 years before Christ ; specimens of the 
Persian tribute money to Russia, of thin flattened 
shape, and oblong, about six inches long by 
two and half wide, with Arabic impressions ; and 
the largest gold piece of the Mint, struck for Ad- 
miral Yule by Christian the Fifth, being of the 
value of three hundred ducats. I have given but a 
brief account of these treasures; my knowledge 
of coins is very limited, and to enter on an analysis 
of the collection would require the attention of 
a good connoisseur for many days; and a list of 
them is already before the public. I however 
admire the study of numismatics ; it is a sister 
one to that of sculpture and painting. Historical 
facts are proved by it, obscure writings are illus- 
trated, and the heroes of antiquity presented to 
our eyes through the mist of ages. I was de- 
lighted, in the survey of the Borel cabinet at 
Smyrna, to discover, through a unique medal, 
a people subdued by Germanicus, whom Tacitus 
mentions, but whom the learned were unable to 
identify. This was pointed out to me by its 
ingenious owner, one of the first English anti- 
quarians living. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



COPENHAGEN.— SCANDINAVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 



These are distributed in a suite of six or seven 
rooms, in the Christiansborg palace. The most 
ancient utensils amongst them are said to be 
three thousand years old, and are of stone ; they 
consist chiefly of knives and carving tools, \vith 
hammers and spear heads. A circular stone, like 
a wheel, with cogs or teeth projecting, is supposed 
to have been an anchor. The first metals known 
to these people of the north were brass and gold; 
then followed iron ; and it is singular to observe 
that the latter was more valued than the two 
former, for hatchets of copper have been found, 
edged with iron, as if they were economical of 
the latter metal. It is probable that the head- 
dresses of the second period, which are very 
elegant, were taken from the Etrurians or the 
Greeks, who had penetrated to Norway before 
the establishment, or at least in the infancy, of the 
Norman empire. The same remark applies to the 
fashion of the armour, and the earthen cups and 
vases. From the arms we discover that a race 
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distinct from and larger than the aboriginal in- 
habitants, possessed this country, in a later 
though to us extremely distant period. Who they 
were, and whither they have gone, we seek in 
vain amidst confusion and darkness — 

** Hie fontes natura novos emisit, at illic 
Clausit, et antiqui tarn multa tremoribus orbis 
Flumina prosiliunt aut excsecata residunt" 

Paganism existed in the fifth and ^ixth centuries. 
Odin, the celebrated chief, was contemporary 
with Christ, or of a little earlier date. The 
language was then Runic, which now is spoken 
only in Iceland, with defective characters, the 
words being perfected by points. The Runic 
calendar of the year, still used in Iceland ai)d 
the North, is marked by the following characters 
of their language — F. H. A. B. E. Th. N. It 
seems they have, like us, the of the Greeks. 
This circumstance, as well as the peculiar form of 
their tiaras and bracelets, may corroborate the 
impression we have of the irruption of Greek 
colonies, before the Normans, into these remote 
climates. I have not described the form of the 
Runic calendar, which ii^ cut on a wooden blade 
of perhaps a sword length, and, singularly enough, 
there are symbols of peculiar circumstances oc- 
curring in the year. Our Michaelmas is marked 
by a goose, the popular sacrifice of that festive 
day even now in Norway, Iceland, and with us. 
These calendars go back to about eight centuries. 
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Amongst the more modern rarities this collec- 
tion contains^ is the Guthenburg Indulgence of 
1454. It is the first leaf, I believe, ever printed, 
and certainly the first of its celebrated press. 
The Christian antiques are rudely fashioned, and 
consist of oratories and carved figures. I saw 
none that merit particular notice; their interest 
is absorbed by the extreme antiquity of the 
Pagan relics. Those who delight to speculate in 
the retrospection of extinct tribes, will here find 
ample scope for study; there is an interest in the 
first rude efforts of our fathers to burst from 
barbarism, and the philosopher dwells with de- 
light on the imperfect inventions of their days, as 
the grown man on the first lisping accents of his 
child. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON DENMARK AND 

COPENHAGEN. 



The Danes have about twenty-six ships of war; 
of these six are vessels of the line. I saw 
several of eighty, and one of more than ninety 
guns, laid up in the Dock-yard, which, like ours 
at Portsmouth, requires a special order of admis- 
sion. The gross number of the army does not 
reach more than 100,000 men. The population 
of the empire is 2,000,000. The country, or at 
least the treasury, is almost bankrupt, and the 
royal family lavish and profuse. Every year the 
national debt increases. I saw no fine churches 
in Copenhagen; the Neue-Kirche is ornamented 
with the Twelve Apostles, by Thorwaldsen, and 
his Christ stands over the altar, apparently in the 
act of benediction: — the arms and hand seem 
heavy, the head small; the expression of the face 
is good; the drapery fine, and modelled after the an- 
tique. A dish peculiar to Denmark is a paste called 
" Rod Grod ;" it is made of fresh currants, rice, meal, 
and spice; it has somewhat of the "sozo" taste, 
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to borrow a Spanish term, or what we should 
call mawkish, and is eaten with milk and sugar. 
Denmark, under Canute, was the greatest country 
in the north of Europe ; at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century it lost Sweden, it has since 
lost Norway, and has declined to a third-rate 
power. The "Thier-Garten," a royal preserve for 
deer and other game, is three English miles 
broad, by more than four in length. It is loaded 
with beautiful oak and beech timber, and pos- 
sesses a famous cold spring of water. The 
Palace, or Lodge, is high in shape, narrow, and 
ugly. The drives in this demesne are agreeable 
and sylvan. Its distance from the capital is 
seven English miles. I have observed, all over 
the North, ancient churches with spires in the 
square Arabic form, and am confirmed more and 
more every day in my belief that when Chris- 
tianity was introduced here, there being no 
buildings of note in Rome, the prelates turned 
for models to what the Arabs had left in Spain 
and on the coast of Italy. These being built of 
brick, and simple in form, were soon adopted; 
their elegance and stability united recommended 
them to public use; they have remained till the 
present day, and the traveller from the South is 
surprised to find, mixed with the Gothic, rem- 
nants of the Moorish architecture. The most 
frequented promenade near Copenhagen is on the 
" Linie," or sea-side, where there were fortifica- 
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tions, now dismantled; and the Danes preserve 
a ruined church, with circular iron railing, in 
memory of the iniquitous devastation committed 
by the British fleet, under Lord Nelson, on their 
town and property. At about four English miles 
on this road, towards the Thier-Garten, is seen 
the residence of a very rich Israelite named 
Hambro; it is in the English style, more of a box 
than a mansion, with a small cut of water in 
front, and a couple of swans, intended to dig- 
nify the pond to the likeness of a lake. The 
owner is very rich, and was solicited, some years 
ago, to visit Norway to negociate a loan; but he 
was not allowed to remain there; his passport 
was sent him, and he was forbade to sojourn in 
that kingdom, the most inimical, perhaps, to his 
race in Europe. Unpopular as the sons of 
Abraham generally are, they are found useful, 
and tolerated every where save in Norway. Set- 
ting aside the interest of the females in holy 
writ. Sir Walter Scott is, I believe, the first who 
has made popular a Jewish heroine ; his Rebecca 
will please in spite of prejudice, and he has in- 
vested her with attributes which might adorn the 
proudest princess of the Christian or Moslem 
thrones. The lives of Lord Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott, though diametrically opposite in 
their character and pursuits, exhibited in many 
respects a coincidence both of circumstances and 
sentiments ; they were both chiefs of the roman- 
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tic school, fathers and begetters of monsters and 
the monstrous. They were both aristocrats. One 
died too young, the other lived too long ; yet the 
popularity of both was on the wane before their 
death, though both attained during their lives a 
fame which surpassed any of the age which 
they adorned. 
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CHAPTER XLL 



CONCLUSION.— Hamburgh, August 16th, 1887. 



I LEFT Copenhagen in the afternoon of the 14th 
by the steamer, and early next morning reached 
Liibeck. The road from thence to Hamburgh I 
have already described; it may suflSce to say 
that on this occasion the carriage broke down, 
and I should probably have been obliged to p^^ss 
the night in a cottage, had not some merchants 
in a Bauerwagen, a species of open carriage with 
seats, had the goodness to convey me on to this 
town, where I arrived at ten at night on the 15th. 
Although I have been gratified by my tour, I 
cannot affirm that I regret having soon finished 
it. The North of Europe has not to me the 
charm of the South; the marvellous and ro- 
mantic, the objects which most stimulate the 
curiosity, and sustain the interest of the traveller, 
are not so widely expanded here as there. 

I have said nothing of the conveniences and 
prices of travelling in the route I followed, and 
will here add a few observations on that subject. 
The passage by steam from Liibeck to St. Peters- 
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burgh is dear, but you are well provided. 
Living in Russia, to a stranger, is more expensive 
than in London; the attendance of servants ex- 
travagant. From St. Petersburgh to Stockholm 
an English company has established a good 
steam conveyance. Sweden is a cheap but mi- 
serable country; the Gotha canal steamer is in 
every respect detestable. The Swedes are na- 
tional, and easily angered ; they say — '* Never any 
thing about Sweden." From Gothenburg you 
have a good steamer, which however, when I 
went, was out of repair, so that we used an in- 
ferior one to Christiania; the same steamer takes 
you from Christiania to Copenhagen. Norway is 
as dear as England. Denmark I found reason- 
able enough. The Danish steamer to Liibedc 
and Kiel is indifferent as to accommodation, and 
a slow boat. The standard language for the 
North is German. With the aid of a few Norwe- 
gian and Swedish words mixed, I could ask for 
necessaries in both countries ; but in Russia 
nothing but Russian will do with the lower orders. 
I was at a loss how to express my wants even at 
Peterhof, in the first restaurateur's, as nobody 
understood German or French. I am about to 
advance what will be judged a solecism, but ex- 
perience may perhaps prove its rationality to be 
greater than is at first imagined. The season of 
winter is better for visiting the North than the 
summer; and the summer for the South than 
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winter. During the cold weather in the North you 
are comparatively free from rain and damp, and the 
atmosphere is clear, the travelling quicker and 
easier over the snow than through roads which 
sometimes during the warm weather ar^ inun- 
dated by water. The heat, too, in the North, 
when it sets in, is very disagreeable. In the 
South you repose during mid-day, and the morn- 
ing and evening journies are delicious. There, 
on the other hand, during the winter the roads 
are sometimes impassable, particularly in Spain 
and Greece, in^, consequence of inundations, and 
the brooks and mountain streams are swollen to 
excess. The cold too is often intense, and the 
houses are ill prepared for resisting the rigours of 
the elements. 



I here bid my Reader farewell. — If chance or 
necessity lead him to the scenes where I have 
rambled, may my experience advantage his pro- 
gress, and aid to guide his steps. Meanwhile I 
will conclude with a few words on the result of 
my artistical inquiries. I began with praise of 
Murillo; I conclude in his praise, after all I have 
seen — 

^* My heart still rushes where my spirits set." 

The young artist (to borrow Dr. Johnson's 
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words on Addison) who would attain a style in 
painting " familiar but not coarse, and elegant 
but not ostentatious," should spend his days in 
copying, and nights in thinking over, the works of 
Murillo. He is the painter of painters, the glory 
of his profession^ and the idol of the intelligent 
and unprejudiced world. 
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